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Darlington Municipal Buildings 
Competition. 


HE invitation of the 
Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Darlington 
to architects to com- 
pete for the erection 
of the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings has 
met with a hearty 
response from the 
profession, due, 

doubtless, in a large degree to the ample time 

allowed for the preparation of drawings. 

The large number of designs submitted 

(eighty-four in all) are well exhibited during 

the present week in the Corn Exchange, and 

are remarkable for the very high average of 
skill, both in planning, design, and draughts- 
manship exhibited by the great majority of 
the competitors. This must have rendered 
the task of the assessor, Mr. MacVicar 

Anderson, a difficult one, except perhaps in 

the case of the first premiated design, which 





has very marked points of superiority over | 


all others. Naturally,*the good people of 
Darlington are well pleased that two out of 
the three designs premiated, in accordance 
with the award of the assessor, are by local 
architects. The first premium is given to 


Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, of Darlington, | 


motto “‘ Ad Rem ” ; the second to “ Practical,” 
the joint production of Mr, H. A. Cheers, ot 
Twickenham, Mr. James Aspinall, of Black- 
burn, and Mr. Joseph Smith, also of Black- 
burn, whilst the third premium is allotted to 
the veteran Darlington architect, Mr. G. 
Gordon Hoskins, for his design under motto 
“Santa Claus.” 


The site has frontages to three streets, | 


Horse Market to the front, Houndgate at the 
rear, and Feethams on the long side, and, 
as utilised in the first premiated design, is 
amply sufficient for the accommodation 
required, 

Messrs. Clark & Moscrop’s design, by 
keeping the building close up to the 
lrontage, and by compact planning, obtains 
the great advantage of a drive from Hound- 
gate and Feethams, which enables carriages 
to set down under cover within the site, gives 
Standing room for carriages, and provides 
ample lighting over the most difficult part of 
the site, 

The Municipal Buildings consist of two 
distinct portions, a public hall and muni- 
cipal offices, including council chamber, 
Mayor's parlour, and _ reception room. 


These distinct portions the authors of the 
first premiated design have kept distinct, 
Separating them by the carriage drive from 


gate end. 





Offices block, entering from the chief muni- 


|Clore’s offices are on the right, the 
| Accountant's on the left, and the Health 
| Department at the rear, with a secondary 
‘entrance from Feethams. On the first floor 
of this block, approached from the principal 


staircase, which is placed centrally, are the 
‘council chamber, with Mayor's parlour and 


reception-room, towards Horsemarket, Sur- 








office, workshop, store room, and sample 


ments. Such is the general disposition ; in 
detail, the plan of this biock is well con- 





for their separate uses. At first sight the 
lighting of the corridors may appear deficient, 
‘but careful examination shows that the 
lighting is sufficient though not super- 
‘abundant. 

Turning to the Public Hall plan, we find 


‘that Messrs. Clark & Moscrop score by 


making the net ground floor surface less than | 


‘many of their competitors, the result of 


| putting the corridors under the galleries and 
| thus including them in the hall though 
| separated from the auditorium by a9-in, wall. 
| With entrances on all four sides it is easy to 
give ample means of exit, but we notice that 


the authors have overlooked an important 
point in arranging safe exits for large 
bodies of people. The sum of the 
widths of doors from the ground floor 
of the hall is 40 ft., but the numbers who 
pass through these, as well as a large 











'proportion of the occupants of the gallery, 
‘have afterwards to pass through doorways 
'whose collective width is only 24 ft. It is 
| bottle-neck planning of this kind which 


leads to disaster in times of panic. The 


| Feethams, already referred to. The Municipal | 
Offices are placed at the Horse Market end 
of the site, and the Public Hall at the Hound-. 


On the ground floor of the Municipal 


|cipal entrance in Horse Market, the Town, 


veyor's offices over the Health Department, | 
and two committee rooms on the Feethams | 
side. Inthe basement are placed plumbers’, 
proaches, is fairly satisfactory, though even 
room, election and ballot room, workmen's. 
pay office, weights and measures office, | 
disinfectants’ store-room, and kitchen. In 


the attic are placed the caretakers’ apart-. 
‘competition drawings would easily recognise 


sidered, the parts being excellently arranged | 


The whole design may be justly said to be 
worthy of becoming, next to the church, the 


chief architectural ornament of Darlington. 


The second premiated design lacks the 
carriage entrance of the first, and has 
the two blocks connected, but otherwise 
is very similar in the arrangement of 
the ground-floor, On the first floor 
of the Municipal Offices there is, how- 
ever, a vital difference; the council 
chamber is placed in a quiet and secluded 
position in the centre of the site, and has 
the waiting-room arranged as an ante-room. 
The Mayor's reception-room would, however, 
seem to produce a very unpleasant interior, 
lighted at one end and with lantern lights 
running the short way of the room. The 
planning of the public hall, with its ap- 


here there are some objectionable features, 
such as steps in an unexpected and dimly- 
lighted position. Those of our readers who 
are acquainted with Mr. Cheers’s published 


his influence on the design, especially in the 
highly-coloured perspective, which we heard 
a lady visitor describe as ‘‘a lovely pretty 
sketch.” The design is, of course, Re- 
naissance; but there is a certain restless- 
ness and striving for effect, which, combined 


with an apparent division of the design 
between the joint authors, rather causes the 
whole to be lacking in coherence. 


Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, the author of the 


third premiated design, has made a bold bid 
for victory by submitting two alternative 
designs, both excellent and well worked out 
and illustrated by admirable 
The vital point of difference between Mr. 
'Hoskins’ alternative designs is in the align- 
ment of the Public Hall, Design No. 1 
having the axis of this parallel to Houndgate 
and Design No. 2 at right-angles to the same 
and hence parallel, as in both the first and 
second premiated designs, to Feethams. The 
ground plan of the Municipal Offices is 
similar in general lines of arrangement in 
‘each design; an open court in the centre 
| with corridors and staircase-hall surrounding 
it, the Town Clerk’s, Borough Accountant's 
and Health Department in similar relative 


drawings. 


stairs to the galleries would not pass the/| positions to those described in the first pre- 
London County Council, and have, indeed, | miated design. In their first floor arrange- 
too many winders for perfect safety. These | ments these alternative plans differ in the 


are blemishes in an otherwise exceptionally | placing of the Council Chamber. 


Design 


able plan, which, we trust, the authors will| No. 1 has the Council Chamber in a central! 


be able to rectify in carrying out their de-| position, design No. 2 


2 at the angle of the 


sign. The external treatment is a free adapta- -Feethams and Horse Market elevations, 


tion of English Renaissance, with reminis-/ 


Tkere can be no question that the dis- 


cences of Kirby Hall and of Mr. Norman) position adopted in both designs is far 
Shaw ; dignified, but by no means devoid of| more costly than that of the first premiated 





interest, picturesqueness, and concentration. design, though, trom its very high merit, the 
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plan has fairly deserved a premium. There 
is very little to choose between these diverse 
alignments of the Public Hall, as the plans 
are worked out by Mr. Hoskins, but the 
design No. 1 is in this particular somewhat 
preferable, being entirely free from the bottle- 
neck defect, and with the very great advan- 
tage of exits from the balcony entirely distinct 
\from those of the body of the hall, The 
exterior is dignified and free from ostentation, 
although we are scarcely prepared to entirely 
admire the design of the public hall either 
in its exterior treatment or in its interior, 
with its nineteenth-century hammerbeam and 
iron-tie roof, of a type more in vogue twenty 
years ago than it is to-day. 


Our space will not permit us to notice 
the whole of the remaining eighty-one 


designs, of which a smaller portion than 


usual are the outcome of that youthful sre 
the 


vaulting ambition which produces 
ludicrous efforts that are seen, more or less, 
in all open competitions. 


Amongst the most noteworthy designs that 
have not succeeded in winning a premium 


we may mention that under motto “It 
Speaks for Itself.” The plan is on good 


general lines, somewhat following those of 


the third premiated, but rather more modestly. 
Amongst the faults are the insignificance 
of the principal entrance, the planning of the 
principal stair, and of the Rates Office. The 
first-floor plan is very good, but some trouble 
and expense have been vainly applied to the 
formation of a connexion between the public 
hall and the official block. The council 
chamber is well placed in a quiet position, 
and the whole arrangement of the municipal 
offices is workable. The public hall is well 


treated in the main, with a!most a sufficiency 


of exit. The exterior may be best described 
as Belcheresque and Flemish, picturesque, 
but not too much so. The author does not 
appear to have visited the site. 

it was hardly to be expected that eighty- 
four designs should all bear different mottoes, 
and there are several instances of identity of 
choice. We see two “ Rockets,” two “‘ Maltese 
Cross in Circle,” two in “ Suspense,” two 
‘“‘ Practical,” and no less than three adopt the 
local motto, “ Floreat Industria,” 

One of the “ Rockets” has a plan which, 
with less ambition, would have been in many 
respects good, but makes, amongst other 
mistakes, the very great one of placing the 
platform of the Public Hall at the Houndgate 
end of the site, a solution which several 
competitors have adopted, but which fatally 
hampers the arrangement of exits 

“ Red Griffin ” has a very pleasant piece of 


design in his elevation to Horse Market, | 


whilst that to Houndgate is inoffensive, and 
that to Feethams somewhat monotonous. 
The plan, however, is weak, the Town Clerk’s 
department disjointed, the Accountant's 
scattered. The Public Hall has the'’platform at 
the wrong end, and the exits unsatisfactory, 


the corner of Horse Market and Feethams, 
from which the conception gradually tapers 
off in a quiet but not altogether unpleasing 
fashion. If only the neo-Renascents could 
give us a ground-floor without abnormally 
squat semi-circular openings, we should take 
more delight in their evidence of study of 
English work of the eighteenth century. 
The plan is in the main good, though the 
author appears to have very great faith in 
the travelling power of light through his 
corridors. 

“N,” in circle, has a plan which has many 
merits, both in the ground floor and first 
floor arrangement of the municipal offices, 
and the elevations are entitled to a high 
place as a suitable, dignified, and withal 
sufficiently piquant treatment of the mul- 
lioned window type of English Renaissance. 
The public hall has its platform at the wrong 
end, and, in spite of the author's very credit- 
able efforts, the exits are not satisfactory. 

“Toujours Prét” sends a plan aid out on 
good lines, but in detail lacking that intimate 
acquaintance with the working of the various 
departments which is essential to a perfect 
plan. The exterior is a respectable attempt 
at the neo-Renascence, but with that 
insufficient knowledge which exaggerates 
mannerisms. 

“R” is one of those designs which help 
to maintain the high average of the compe- 
tition, but is not quite good enough to win, 
the details of the plan being not quite right, 
notably in the accountants department, 
while the public hall again has the platform 
at the wrong end. 

“Utility” is another able design to which 
the observations just made on that of “R” 
are also exactly applicable. The elevations, 
though a little wild, show ability, and, like 
those of R”, may fairly be placed amongst 
the first rank. 

“Omen” is yet another design of similar 
calibre, with the further merit of a very well 
conceived exterior, in which respect there are 
few that are its equal. An excellent per- 
spective by a readily-recognised and well- 
known draughtsman does full justice to the 
merits of the design. 

“North” takes a good position with an 
able plan, albeit somewhat extravagant in 
the matter of staircase hall, The platform of 
the public hall is again at wrong end. The 
external treatment is of excellent quality, 
and shown in a good coloured perspective. 
Like all the designs which have the public 
hall platform at the wrong end, the elevation 
to Houndgate is haphazard and ragged. 
_Houndgate is a back street, but is not bad 











enough for the treatment many of the 
competitors have bestowed upon it. 

| Another design of the neo-Renascence 
school is marked with “Black Cross in 
Circle,” and, allowing the mannerisms, has 
| some charming bits of design, especially, of 
course, those shown in 


eee 


THE MOSAIC WORK AT ST. PAUL’s. 


HE mosaic decoration of the choir 
of St. Paul’s, which has been ip 
rogress for three years past 
rom the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
has now reached a point at which some idea 
may be formed of the character and effect of 
the work as a whole, so far at least as it can 
be judged from the near point of view of the 
scaffolding. The work now done includes 
in the first place the three spaces in the 
semi-dome of the apse, in which have been 
placed a colossal figure of Christ in glory in 
the centre, with groups of recording angels 
of good and bad deeds respectively in the 
side spaces. On the “attic” piers below 
the roof ribs of the apse, and below the two 
transverse ribs immediately adjoining the 
apse, are figures of moral virtues—Charity, 
Hope, Fortitude, Chastity, Truth, and 
Justice. In the wall-spaces of the eastern 
bay of the choir two long panels on each 
side are filled with a design of the Sea giving 
up its dead, and below these the blessing 
of Abraham by Melchisedec on one side 
and the Sacrifice of Noah on the other side. 
The easternmost of the domical compart- 
ments of the roof is decorated with an 
elaborate symbolical representation of the 
creation of birds, z¢., one of the Days of 
Creation. As far as the meaning of the 
scheme of illustration is concerned this seems 
somewhat disconnected, though it may all 
fall into its place when the whole scheme is 
completed. At the time of Mr. Richmond's 
lecture on the subject at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition we referred to some of the views 
which he expressed in regard to mosaic; the 
preference for the execution of the mosaic 
directly on the wall instead of the modern 
plan of execution on paper and the transfer- 
ence of the work e# masse from the paper to- 
the wall; the concentric treatment of 
domical spaces; and the principle that 
multiplicity of detail was by no means to be 
feared, but was rather an aid to the decorative 
effect of the work. This last was the only 
one of Mr. Richmond’s maxims which we 
felt inclined to traverse. Multiplicity of 
detail may help the effect of the work in a 
merely decorative sense, but it is a question 
whether much of this small detail will be 
seen from below ; its effect will be apparent, 
no doubt, but its meaning will not be clear, 
and it may be questioned whether the 
decorative effect would not be as well 
attained by breaking up the smaller surfaces 
with different tones of colour, or with diapers 
which there is no need for the eye to be able 
to make out or follow precisely. The con- 
centric circle treatment of the domical por- 
tion of the ceiling we entirely concur in. 
The treatment of the pendentives of this dome, 








the perspective | and with outstretched arms filling the expan- 


with figures of angels convertionally designed, 


though less so than this disposition has some- | sketches, very piquantly executed in pencil ; sion of the upper portion of the spandrel, 


times led to. 
The design by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington (Black Cross in circle), has a good 


plan in ground floor of Municipal Offices, | 


though the Rates Office might be improved. 
The first floor plan is not of equal merit, the 
Council Chamber being, for example, at the 
corner of Feethams and Horse Market, which 
leads the author into difficulties with the 
separation of entrances for the councillors 
and the public. The elevations are cold and 
formal, without being correct, and fall far 
below any of the premiated designs. 

“Excelsior” has a plan well arranged as 

regards the municipal offices both on ground- 
floor and first-floor, but the public hall, which 
is planned to hold 2,021, is defective in exits 
lor that number. The elevations are of the 
jin de siécle municipal type with which we 
are now tamiliar, picturesquely composed, 
but not calculated to excite much enthusiasm 
in zsthetic circles. 

A near neighbour to the last is “Renais- 
Sance,’ which is in the newest neo-Renas- 
cence, with the circular portico now quite the 
mode. The perspective shows in pleasant 


grey. The plan is far inferior to the eleva- 
tions, and contains many faults, including 
the platform at the wrong end. 

| “A. M.S.” has a dignitied and well-studied 
exterior of high merit. The plan is also well 
studied, but has several vital defects, as the 
position of council chamber at the angle of 
the site, whilst the exits from the public hall 
are totally inadequate for 1,600 people. 

“Three Wafers in Triangle” is an am- 
bitious design with many commendable 
points, save for a tendency to extravagance 
both in plan and elevation. 

Many designs that we have no space even 
to mention have points of merit either in 
their arrangement or their external! treat- 
ment, but it is clear that a very large number 
of competitors have heavily handicapped 
themselves by not visiting the site betore 
spending time and money, talent and hard 
work, and have thus, for want of a simple 
precaution, wasted their labour. 


= 
_- —_ --_ 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN AT DAMASCUS.—An 
article on this subject by Mr. Lethaby, which was 








colour the acme of the designer's efforts, at 


announced for publication, we have been obliged to 





hold over at the last moment for want of space, 


and appearing to support the ring of the dome, 
is one of the best things in the design, and 
one which is certain to look well from below. 
The compositions on either side of the clears- 
tory windows below the domical compartment 
of the ceiling will be among the finest and 
most effective portions of the design. Those 
on the north side, the Persian and Delphic 
Sybils, we had the pleasure of illustrating 1D 
the Builder for November 11 of last year. 
The figure of Solomon, which faces the 
Delphic Sybil on the south side, is also @ 
fine one. It will be observed that the out- 
line of the scrolls at the base of the windows 
furnishes a kind of architectura) suggestion 
for the composition of fhese seated figures, 
which appear as if partially supported by the 
scrolls, The scrolls have been decorated with 
a square-toothed gold edging on a red ground, 
which brings out their lines and gives them 
a sparkle assimilating them to the adjoining 
mosaic work. The system of executing the 
mosaic directly on the wall has certainly 
vindicated itself by the result; the work 
has much more life of surface than it could 
have if transferred mechanically from papet, 
and the system of setting the cubes a! 
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irregular angles, instead of in one plane, gives 
a remarkable effect of richness and flashing 
lights even when seen close to the eye from 
the scaffolding ; and the difference will pro- 
bably be even more marked when seen from 
below ; we shall have a rich-looking surface 
and texture instead of a flat effect of colour. 
The windows in the apse, designed to har- 
monise with the mosaic, are very fine in 
colour, and in what may be cailed the flame- 
like effect of the design. Those in the 
clearstory entirely bear out in execution the 
opinion we formed of them from the 
drawings at the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition; they are sufficiently in harmony 





with a Renaissance building without display- | 
ing the coldness and want of true “ glazing ” | 


effect which is characteristic of the usual 
type of Renaissance stained glass. 
it will be a matter of great interest to see 


scaffolding is removed. It is at all events a 


forthe householder and the firemen. The mixing the dough. 


ERHAPS a worse case of an insanitary 

bakehouse has never been heard of 
than that which came before Mr. Bushby, 
the magistrate of Worship-street Police- 
court, a few days ago. A baker was 
summoned by the Sanitary Inspector ot 
Whitechapel parish for permitting a nuisance 
to exist in his bakehouse, and the facts, as 
given in evidence by Mr. Harvey, the 
Inspector, are briefly as follows :— 

‘* Witness visited the premises on February 27, 


“ble for actual service at great conflagrations, y 
where it is necessary to have a large body } 

on the spot. Two large fires, or even three, 
like those of July 18 (St. Mary Axe, 
Brompton-road, and Whitechapel!) will again 
find the Brigade an undermanned one, again 
the rest of London will be left unguarded 
for hours at a time, and, in spite of the 
wonderful physical exertions of those in 
attendance, we shall continue to read 
such disgraceful stories as are contained 
on eo 21 to 23 ol the Brigade’s annual | and inspected the bakehouse. He found a water- 
report for 1893. The additional men and | closet divided from the bakehouse by a rough parti- 
appliances we are to receive simply give the | tion, the approach to the place being by a dark 
Brigade greater facilities for having a few of | P®SSage with wooden walls. All along the passage, 
their men at the first stage of a fire ; and this wor  pstagpinen. a va oe goer oe 
: 0 seeenan ane FR ws yakehouse, sew; atter was flow »s deep. 
increase of ¢ inciency is certainly a boon both | a; one side of the Waele was the tae a 
| It was within a few inches of 
main body of the County Council, however, | the water-closet, and the wet from that place had 





-apparently do not think this extra efficiency | 50aked under the trough for all the length. The 
what the effect will be from below when the 


great pleasure to see that something is being | 


done in earnest at last, and it is to be hoped 


that funds will be forthcoming for the con- | | | | 
| heavy loss, but does not prevent the national | ao away with the nuisance, and two days !ater the 
‘loss. We hope the Council will look at it _ piace was visited again. The defendant was then in 


tinuation of the work straight on. The 
portion now executed has cost 12,000/.- 


certainly not an exorbitant sum. It is being | 


carried out by Messrs. Powell. 
ssimscsinillpitineliceseaas 
NOTES. 
SHE appointment of Royal Com- 





missioners has somewhat be-| 
come in the hands of politicians | 
a means of appearing to do some- | 


worth the money, and have referred back the | S@¢P!98 room behind the shop, occupied by the 
proposals to their committee. Destruction mse ase acy his wife, was over the passage, which 
by fire always means a national | REECE Bris Tw eae - with sewage. - The water-closet was 
4 y latlonal 10SS, and this | choked. There were forty-eight people living or 
should be prevented. Insurance, practically | working in the house, seventeen of them being 
a tax, may protect the individual from a/children. A notice was served on the defendant to 


| bed, but a man and a boy were making tarts in the 
\ 8 


in this light, even though there may be an | bakehouse, bread being made and baked at night, 


extra farthing to pay; but with the increase | the trough mentioned being used. Nothing had 
of London's safety it is also the duty of the | been done, and a summons was at once applied for.” 


thing in regard to a_ particular subject, | 


. 


and at the same time of postponing 
any real action for an indefinite period. 
But the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject of Secondary 
Education is an exception to this practice. 
It is impossible to formulate a scheme 
for a general system of secondary education 
throughout Engiand without a preliminary 
inquiry. The importance of such a system 
has long been known to careful observers ; 
it was the main object of the late Mathew 
Arnolds official life, and it may be now said 
to be at last within reach. To a large 
extent there can be no satisfactory system 
of technical education without a proper 
System of secondary education. 
deal of the so-called technical teaching given 


insurance offices to lower their rates and thus | We should think so! But, as the defendant 
lessen the burden of this extra farthing. | had occupied the premises for three months, 
vit seems incredible that the evil conditions 
'had not already manifested themselves in 
.” a recent meeting of the Académie des | Various ways, and, as the magistrate remarked, 
ra Inscriptions et Belles Lettres Mr. H,| “that the defendant was alive to tell the 
Weil spoke on the recently discovered|tale.. Moreover, presuming that the 
metrical inscriptions at Delphi. Information | Nuisance is an old-standing one, how is it 


OO a Ee 


about these is so hard to get that all scraps | that the Sanitary Inspector had not previously 


in all to thirty-seven lines, seem to belong to 


278 B.c. Fragments only of a hymn written 


A good | 


by the County Councils is really a part of 


Nationa! secondary Education. In the 
grammar schools which are scattered over 
England we already have the nucleus for a 


national system of what perhaps should 


education —that is to say, education for 
those who are between the great public 


schools and the elementary schools. The’ 


son of the bricklayer and the carpenter can 


now secure a sound elementary education ; | 


the son of the builder is often dependent on 
a very inferior parish school, whilst the son 
of the house-owner is sent toa public school, 
where he obtains a fair classical or modern 
education. The report of what will here- 
alter be known as Mr. Bryce’s Commission 


hecessary investigations. 


— ea a 





HE programme for an increase of the 


diligently contributed to the Berlin Archives. | 


engineering, excepting in the case of those | 


| quite to be envied for the facilities for study 


lorce of the Fire Brigade put before | 


} a . . , , 
the County Council on Tuesday, is a step in 


the right direction, though by po means so | 


large a one as many believe, and, of course, 
having nothing whatever to do with fire 
prevention proper. It is actually proposed 
that London should have some five years 
hence, 1é, in 1898, a Fire Brigade of 
about 970 strong, a number exceeding by, 
a 40 the figure (931) Sir Eyre Massey 
Shaw thought necessary for this city as 
lar back as 1872, and in this manner 
we can quite reasonably expect to have the 
force which would be an adequate one for 
Cur present requirements somewhere in the 
second decade of the next century. The 
present addition to the Brigade in men, large 
aS it is, but slightly increases the force avail- 


; 
; 





its ‘regular criticism of its public works at the 
more properly be termed intermediate | 8 


will } eal veal : 1 |The representatives at these two cities have 
i De awaite , anxiety terest. | : fee od ates 
and we Awaited with anxiety say interest, | described a number of interesting buildings 
and we trust that no time will be lost in the | 


are welcome. One inscription consists of a|taken action? Of course the magistrate 
Pean, and is complete. It is likely to be | made an order to close the place forthwith. 
valuable to mythologists as embodying a) 7 Rane e eee 


new feature in the Delphian legend of Apollo. 'TTHE subject of window-cleaning accidents 
It is preceded by an honorary decree to the | is drawing more attention than usual 
writer of the Paean. The two fragments, |to the contrivance of windows with rever- 
accompanied by musical notes and running | gipje sashes, and the “ National Safety 
pa Window Co.” bring before us a model of a 
the same hymn, and present a vivid picture | window which has, we understand, been 
of a Delphic festival. As they contain an | scheduled by the Corporation authorities in 
allusion to the invasion of the Gauls, it is Glasgow, where it is much in use, though not 
probable the hymn was written soon alter} much known in the South at present. It is 
certainly one of the most simple and con- 
venient in working that we have seen. The 
sashes, with the usual cords and weights, 
ease cae a ae - 4..| are also hinged on a large brass rod runnin 
Ac RDING eal the latest ust ol the the whole height of the left-hand side of the 
d reports submitted to the German wines . . : 

Sees 2: * to) cepa hae (irene | Window, the hinge being in tube form so as 
Government by its technical attachés, Great to slide on the rod. - The inaide bent dees 
Britain apparently no longer enjoys any) jo¢ project beyond or cover the edge of the 
sash, but a metal tongue, somewhat like 
a ‘‘parting slip,” is let into a groove 


200 years later have been discovered. 





hands of the Emperor's special emissaries. | 


The co ies s honoured are Russia, |. ; 

book “ oe pe rt ‘ ia cohenaial in the vertical rail of the sash. This metal 
stria. F -e. Italy, the Ne ands, andi... : ) | 

the U; , ast od — with the exception of SUP. is made so that it can be moved 
> l _ . aS < _ . > 4 =) | € 0) ; . ’ 

the Unite Stee, o5 “| back out of the sash groove, and 


the representative at Rome, the attachés at | endered flush with the frame, by a brass 
their respective capitals seem to have most | handle working in a slot in the lower 
-. 1... | part of the frame. A single turn of this 
Most of the reports treat of works of civil handle also, screw fashion, holds the metal 


eT ne a el ‘.:_. | Slip tight in position, either in or out of the 
sent from Washington and ee wal h sash groove. The upper sash has a similar 
contain much information for the architect. | groove and metal slip, the slip in this case 
| being a fixture, but the sash has only to be 
| slid down to the lower part of the window- 
| frame to pass the metal slip, which is fixed 
‘only in the upper part of the frame, and 
‘turn inwards like the lower sash. The want 
of the projection of the inner bead, as a pro- 
—— tection from draught, may be objected to, 
but the metal slip is probably as effective in 
this way; and, as far as one can judge from 
, | “| the working of a small model, there seems 
some time next June. During: the last six | -eally hardly any other criticism to make on 
months Sir William Arrol & Co, have made | this window. The name of the inventor is 
great progress with the erection of the steel-| yy, fF My. Houghton. 
work, and the large moving leaves are now 
completely built. These leaves, each of which Pa as 
weighs some 1,400 tons, will be lowered and |” HE Ciarity Commissioners have framed 
raised for the first time since their completion, | a scheme whereby Homerton College, 
within the next two or three weeks, the | otherwise called the Training Institution of 
hydraulic machinery on the piers required | the Congregationalist Board of Education, 
for this purpose being practically finished. will remove to the buildings of Cavendish 
The steelwork forming the side spans of the | College, Cambridge. It is proposed that the 
bridge is all in place, and the roadway is Board shall accept a five years lease, at an 
now being formed over this portion of the annual rent of €80/.,, of the property, includ- 
structure, ing ten acres of land, at Cambridge, with an 


and works, illustrating them with drawings 
or photographs ; and our German con/reére is 


thus afforded him. 





*HERE is now little doubt that the Tower 
4 Bridge will be opened to the public 
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of the Local Government Board, recently conducted 
an inquiry as tothe application of the 1 Board 
for permission to acquire a piece of land belonging 
to the trustees of the late Mr. Earp, for a sewerage 
scheme for Walsall Wood, and for leave to borrow 
10,000/., the estimated cost of the scheme. The 
population of the district to be dealt with is 13,703, 
Of the 2,514 houses, 2,075 are of less than ro/. a 

ear value. It was stated that four sets of the plans 

ad been obtained, and on the recommendation 
of the Surveyor to the Board those of Mr. 
Nicholls had been selected. That planowould 
be sufficient for a population of 60,000 persons. 
The main outfall would be at Shelfield Farm. 
The system adopted was that of the International 
Purification Company, and the sewage would be 
conveyed by gravitation. The plan was capable of 
enlargement so as to provide for an additional 50 per 
cent. of population, the present cost being estimated 
at 7,758/. 13. Mr. Alfred Young, for the opponents 
of the scheme, submitted that it would injure his 
clients’ land to the extent of 5,000/., and that the 
Jand proposed to be taken was quite unsuitable. 
He called Mr. Wilcox, engineer, who had sent in an 
alternative scheme; Mr. G. Matthews (Birming- 
ham), Mr. G. Brown, C.C., and Dr. Hill. The 
evidence of these witnesses was that the land was of 
a clayey peat subsoil, with only a thin surface of 
earth, and full of water at a depth of about 3 ft. 
They also stated that it would not give sufficient 
flow to the effluent from the tanks. 


NEw WorKs AT BARRyY.—According to the 
Western Mail, the engineers’ estimates for the 
construction by the Barry Railway Company of the 
new railways and other works proposed in their 
deposited Bill for next session have been prepared, 
in accordance with the requirements of Parliament. 
The total cost of the whole of the new works 
contained in the Bill is set down at £102,232, of 
which £100,032 is estimated to be required for the 
two new railways, and £2,200 for the embankment 
or breakwater, extending from Yorke Rock at the 
western extremity of Barry Island for a distance 
of seven chains over the foreshore. Of the 
total sum required for the railways £70,032 
is set down as the cost of the proposed new line, 
2 miles I furlong 5°8 chains in length, commencing 
by a junction with the company’s main line 18 miles 
from Barry, and terminating at a point near the 
Cymmer Colliery, in Llantrisant. The 30 acres of 
land required for this line are estimated to cost 
13,720/., and the other items of expenditure are as 
follow :—Cuttings through 215,000 cubic yards of 
rock and soft soil, 17,7s50/.; tunnels, 6,045/.; retain- 
ing walls, 1,000/.; culverts and drains, 1,250/.; one 
bridge, 600/.; accommodation bridges and works, 
4,000/.; laying down permanent way at 4,800/. per 
mile, 10,548/.; permanent way for sidings and cost 
of junctions, 2,000/.; stations, 8,o00/.; and contin- 
gencies, 5,119/. From the estimates for this line, 
which are signed by Mr. James Bell, C.E., it appears 
that this railway will be a double line through- 
out. For the proposed railway, 6 furlongs 
7 chains in length, from a point near Barry 
Station to a point near the junction of Ivor-street 
with Plymouth-road, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.E.. 
estfmates that the sum of 30,000/. will cover 
the whole cost of construction, of which 14 acres 
3 roods 7 perches of land required for the line will 
absorb 1,800/. ; cuttings through soft soil, 14,021/. ; 
two bridges, 3,300/,; culverts and drains, 1,550/. ; 
pitching slopes, 50o/.; permanent way, 4,268/. ; 
Stations, 2,000/,; and contingencies, 2,561/. This 
railway will also be a double line throughout. 


NEW BRIDGE, WOOLER, NORTHUMBERLAND, — 
A new iron bridge across the Wooler Water has 
been opened for traffic. The engineers were Messrs. 
J. Watt Sandeman and Moncrieff, MM. Inst.C.E., 
Newcastle, and the contractors were the Stockton 
Forge Company. The main girders are of the bow- 
string type, the entire structure being of mild steel 
and capable of carrying a 20ton roller, The clear 
span is 80 ft., and the roadway has a clear width of 
15 ft. The flooring consists of cross and longitudinal 
girders, covered by buckle plates. The foundations 
are of concrete, and the abutments are of snecked 
rubble masonry, the stone being obtained from a 
ldtal quarry. The bridge has been built to satisfy 
the requirements of the County Surveyor, Mr. H. S. 
Kynnersley. 

SEWERAGE WoRKS, ASHLEY DOWN, NEAR 
BRISTOL.—At a recent meeting of the joint com- 
mittee, . consisting of representatives from the 
Horfield Local Board and Bartori Regis Rural 
Sanitary Authority, appointed for the purpose of 
dealing with the sewerage and sewage disposal of 
the respective districts governed by the above boards, 
it was reported that the assent had been given of the 

cal Government Board to the scheme over which 
an inquiry had been held by Colonel Ducat, in the 
previous month. The Local Government Board had 
approved of the whole scheme witbout.any modifica 
tion. The engineer, Mr, A. P. I. Cotterell, C.E., 
was instructed to at once go forward with the 
preparation of the necessary plans. 

ENGINEERING Works, ABINGDON UNION WoRK- 
HOUSE.—New boilers and appliances for cooking, 
laundry purposes, and heating the union workhouse 
by steam, have recently been carried out by Messrs. 
Wood Brothers, of Brockly, from plans and speci- 
fications prepared by Mr. George Winship, 
A.M. Inst.C,E,, of Borough - buildings, Abingdon. 





The scheme provides for the fixing of radiators in 
the several wards, boiling-pans and steamers in the 
kitchen, and the usual provisions for the laundriés. 
The cost has been about 1,000/,, and the saving will 
be upwards of 100/. per annum. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—During the present session of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, consideration is to be 
given to the provision of underground conveniences 
for ‘Paris, similar to those recently carried out in 
London.——A crematorium, similar to that at Pére 
Lachaise, has been constructed at Grenoble.——An 
exhibition of Decorative Art is to be held at Nancy 
on June 14, to remain open a month.——A society 
‘‘for promoting the culture of the Arts,’’ has been 
formed at Aix, in Provence, in imitation of the 
society presided over by M. Louis Gautier.——A 
rich merchant of Marseilles, M. Moricelly, has 
given a million francs to the town of Carpentras 
for the construction of a Hdtel de Ville.—— 
A subscription has been opened to raise a 
monument to Cardinal Lavigerie in the Cathedral 
of Carthage.——The death is announced, at 
Gennevilliers, of the painter Gustave Caillebotte, one 
of the most ardent promoters of the Impressionist 
movement. His début in eccentric painting made 
some sensation about fifteen years ago; but he had 
retired from the field, and made no further appear- 
ance in exhibitions for some time past, though only 
forty-six at the time of his death._——-Last Sunday a 
strategic railway line with narrow gauge was opened 
from Brest, connecting the port of Brest with the 
estuary of Aber Vrac’h, one of the most important 
points of Brittany, and a frequent rendezvous for the 
torpedo-boat flotillaa——The town of Montpellier 
has opened a competition for the artistic decoration of 
eight panels in the Municipal Theatre.——A society 
has been started in Paris for founding a ‘‘ Musée 
Religieux,” the date of opening of which, however, 
is not yet fixed.——The General Committee for the 
1900 Exhibition has notified that it is indispensable, 
for the arrangement of the Exhibition on the 
Esplanade des Invalides, that the intended station 
at this point (the terminus of the line from Mouli- 
neaux) should be covered over in such a manner of 
construction that temporary structures may 
erected on the top of it ; and that the line itself must 
be kept 6‘so métres below the pavement level of the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

SWITZERLAND.—At a recent meeting of the Zurich 
Society of Engineers and Architects, M. Waldner, 
editor of our contemporary, the Schwetzerische 
Bauzeitung, was elected president, and M. Metzger 
vice-president. A commission, consisting of six 
architects and sixteen engineers, was appointed to 
ensure the proper representation of the society at 
the Swiss national exhibition to be held at Geneva 
in 1896. 

BELGIUM.—The Belgian Government has recently 
appointed M. A. J. Wauters to be one of the 
members of the executive committee of the Royal 
Galleries of Painting and Sculpture. M. Wauters 
is known best in this country by his ‘‘ History of 
Flemish Painting”; his last work, which was 
published on January 1, treats of the work of Hans 
Memlin, and has aroused much interest, owing to 
the author's discovery of a hitherto-unknown master- 
piece at the monastery of Najera, in the north of 
Spain, in merit second only to Memlin’s known 
works at the Hospital of St. John at Bruges. It is 
also shown in this book that Memlin was not, as 
has hitherto been supposed, a Fleming by birth, but 
was born at a little village mear Mayence. M. 
Wauters is not only an art critic but a great traveller 
and geographer; he is Secretary-General of the 
Belgian Industrial Companies of the Congo, and 
editor of the ‘‘ Mouvement Géographique’’ and of 
the ‘‘ Congo Jilustré,” as well as the author of 
several works on Central African’ matters.——The 
next archzeological Congress will take place in 
June at Mons, under the presidency of General 
Wauwermans. 

GERMANY.—The ‘‘Arts and Crafts" exhibits 
from the North American section of the Chicago 
Exhibition, which were purchased by the Prussian 
Government, are now being shown at the Arts and 
Crafts Museum at Berlin. The exhibits comprise 
furniture, silver, glass, carpets, basket-work, tools, 
iron-work, locks, and a remarkably complete 
collection of electric-lighting arrangements. The 
colleagues and pupils of Professor Ernst Curtius, 
lecturer on Greek Archzeology at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, intend to commemorate his eightieth birth- 
day, which falls this year, by erecting his bust in the 
museum at Olympia. The Greek Government have 
readily given the required permission, seeing that 
the success of the excavations at Olympia is in a 
great measure due to his efforts. ——-The names of 
the members of the ‘‘ hanging committee”’ of this 
year’s Berlin Art Exhibition are now published. 
Herr H. Grisebach is the architectural repre- 
sentative. Professor Dumichen, the well-known 
Egyptologist, has died at Strasburg, at the age 
of sixty-one. He was the author of a number of 
works on ancient Egyptian buildings and inscrip- 
tions. His work on the Temple of Denderah is, 
perhaps, best known.——The annual Art Exhibition 
at Munich will be held this summer as usual. In the 
invitations sent out the committee draw attention to 
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the fact that exhibits are to be limited to ‘' pee. 
production in its most noteworthy form,” a 4 
annual exhibitions are assuming a too extenda4 vere 
character. The municipality of Munich has bes, 
enriched to the extent of 1,000,000 marks : In 
will of Engineer Karl Miiller ; the amount jg gy 
used for the erection of public baths in that city — 
The Government of Baden has decided to #3 
observatory on the Gaisberg, near Heidelberg, 
American lady has given 2,o00/, towards he 
chase of the necessary instruments. The rup 
chapel of the Moritzburg is to be restored in gp 
memoration of the two-hundredth anniversary } 
foundation of Halle University. Funds are at jy 
forthcoming for the erection of the statue of Righs, 
von Volkmann, the renowned surgeon, which igy, 
be set up at the entrance to the surgical schools 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONCRETE AND IRON CONSTRUCTION, — fj 
annexed cut represents a form of light wroughtgop 
frame patented by Herr Dedreux, of Munich, for 
the embedding in concrete, either in floors 
partitions. The iron is in three pieces placed 9 
edge in the framework, which can be made guarc 
measurement at the manufactory and sent into th, §) 
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Dedreux’ Iron-Framing for Concrete Partitions 


building ready to be fitted in its place. We are 
quite willing to draw attention to it, as it has been 
brought under our notice specially, but do not see 
that it is superior to some other combinations of 
steel or iron and concrete which are already in use 
in this country. It is being largely used, we 
understand, in Munich. 

PROPOSED REREDOS, SWYMBRIDGE CHURCH, 
DEVONSHIRE.—It is proposed to erect a reredos at 
Swymbridge Church in memory of the late Mr. J. 
Smith. Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter, have 
the work in hand. It will be of the same character 
as the main architectural feature of the church itself, 
and will be made wholly of polished marbles and 
alabaster of bright warm colour. The groups of 
statuary which will fill the panels and niches will be 
of pure white Castellino marble. 
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THE ‘*‘ EAGLE” CHIM- 
NEY-TOP.—This chimney- 
top, of which a section 
is shown, is specially to 
prevent down - draught. 
The construction will be 
easily understood by the 
section. The _ circular 
chimney-pipe stands up 
6 in. within the hexagonal 
case; 6 in. above 
pipe-top is a disc of a 
diameter rin. greater than 
the pipe, and about 3 in. 
less than the case. ‘This 
disc works up and down 
in the slots (of which 
there are three) to admit 
of the  sweep’s 
passing right through 
the pipe. With specially 
troublesome chimneys 
the disc can be set at 
any height over the 
pipe that gives the best 
results, It does not then 
give way to the sweeps 
brush. . The chimney-top 
is made and patented by 
the Eagle Range and 
Foundry Company. 


REREDOS, ST. PHILIP CHURCH, CHEAM COMMON, 
SURREY.—-A4 carved oak reredos, with shuttefs 
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the three 


figures of St. 


of Our Lord’s Passion. 


portion of the reredos, which is a fixture. Both the 
eredos and wings have inscriptions in Lombardic 

itals. ‘The oak work and carvings are by Mr. N. 
fitch, of Vauxhall, the whole having been carried 
mt from the designs and under the personal 
apervision of Mr. E, Swinfen Harris, architect, of 
London. 





ANOTHER REVERSIBLE WINDOW.—In reference 


Hip our note last week on a window-cleaning safe- 


d, when we remarked that reversible sashes 
wre probably the best expedient, Messrs. Gray & 
fatstone, of Egham, have sent us a model of one 
yhich has a good deal of merit for simplicity and 
gonomy. ‘The rebate or groove in which the 
gshes work is made on one side of the window a 
| deal deeper than on the other, and the sash 
pt as tight as is required by screws passing 
trough it parallel with the plane of the glass, and 
yhich press against a plate in the side of the sash. 

screwing them up tight the pressure can be 
‘igreased so as to render the sashes immovable, 
ind this is the method of securing them, no form of 
itch being required. This pressure of the screws 
vill also prevent the sashes from rattling in a 
ligh wind. When, on the other hand, it is 
jesired to take the sashes out for cleaning, the | 
lefore-mentioned screws are loosened until the 
gsh can be pushed so far into the deep groove on 
ge side as to pass out of the groove on the other 
side, when it is easily reversed for cleaning, the 
erds being long enough to admit of this. The top 
gsh has to be brought down to the bottom to be 
tuned, and has to be turned outward instead of 
inward before it can be drawn in, which may be a 
ttle awkward. The patentees obsefive that in 
consequence of these screws by which the sash can 
be tightened up, it is not necessary to fit the sash so 
accurately as is usually required. This might be 
put in another way; the sash could not easily be 
got out if it were fitted very accurately to the rebate, 
and though the tightening screws prevent shaking, 
we should fear that in windy weather it would be 


elled wings, has been presented to this men we are proud of the Houses of Parliament. 
forming memorials to two parishioners. We compare them with the Chamber of Deputies in 
reredos proper contains paintings as follows: Paris, and we feel their noble architecture to be 
centre panels, the Supper at a proof that we are proud of our Parliamentary 
aus, and on the shutters, two on either institutions, with their long history and unbroken 
side Philip, the patron, and St. power. 1g i 
‘tan, the patron of Cheam, and on the two Paris believes in Paris, and therefore it is that the 
ones foliated designs carrying the arms of Town Hallof Paris, not the Chamber of Deputies, 
canter bury and Winchester, all on grounds of gold is the great building of their city. They spared 
wadiaper. These paintings are the work of Mr. neither expense nor genius nor energy in making 
x, H. J. Westlake, F.S.A. The wings contain their Town Hall the finest in the world. 
‘sen panels of elaborate and varied character, above would inquire. which cities in England have most life 
ch is carved a series of shields bearing the imple- and vigour, you will find them to be those which are 
A richly-moulded raising noble public buildings to declare their present 
e of nine arches resting on the altar-shelf, a prosperity, and ensure their future duration. But 
gogie block of Irish green marble, supported on this cannot be accomplished without the aid of 
ided red Corsehill corbels, sustains the central educated artisans. It is therefore the duty of the city 





The Parisian is proud of being a Parisian. 


IV 


Sanitary Institute.—Visit to East London Water- 


works, Lea Bridge. 1.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on “ Light, with 
Special Reference to the Optical Discoveries of Newton.” 


. 3p-m. 
Oueen's College, Cork.— Mr. Arthur Hill on “ The 


History of Architecture.” VIII. 3 p.m. 


MonpDay, MARCH 5. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. Howard Martin on “‘ The 


Report of the Local Government and Taxation Committee 
If you | of the London County Council on the Subject of the 
Rating of Ground Values.” 8 p.m 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Hugh Stannus 


- ** The Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage.”—III, 
p.m. 


Victoria Institute.—8 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Paper by Mr. James 


H. Cook, entitled ‘‘ Three Years’ Architectural Life in 


to secure the education of those classes of artisans | America.” 6.30 p.m 


necessary to ensure architectural success. I think we 
too, are awakening tothis. We are about to establish 
schools for those arts connected with the mother of 
them all—architecture; and when they are established 
I hope the city will be enabled to assist in finding 
employment for their students, It is very sad to 
think of the amount of genius in our nation which 
we know to have been wasted and lost through the 
absence of opportunities, genius which would have 
tended to make our nation greater and nobler than 
itis. However great the genius of an architect may 
be, he requires the earnest and enthusiastic help of 
his fellow-citizens. Architecture is a national branch 
of art as distinguished from individual branches. — 
The lecture was illustrated by numerous lantern 
pictures of famous buildings throughout Europe. 
SANITARY APPLIANCES, —We have received from 
Mr. F. C. Lynde, Consulting Sanitary Engineer, of 
Manchester, a book of illustrated sheets of various 
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fund a rather draughty sash. It has, however, a 
good deal of merit, and is worth attention. 


SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS’ Provi- | Some of these are very good, and there is a genera 


DENT ASSOCIATION.—We have received the annual 
report of this Association, from which we learn that 
the number of members has increased. The manage- 
ment expenses and the sick fund have been nearly 
covered by the interest investments. The annual 
meeting of members and subscribers is to be held at 
the Auction Mart on Wednesday, the 7th. 

BRIGHTON MASTER BUILDERS ASSOCIATION.— 
The first annual meeting of the Brighton Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 21s} ult., at 
the Brighton Town Hall, Alderman Botting, J.P., 
presiding. ‘The report showed that the membership 
of the Society was now eighty-seven. Alderman 
Botting, J,P., was re-elected chairman; Mr. 
Thomas Garrett was appointed vice-chairman ; and 
the following were elected to form the committee :— 
Messrs. Barnes, Parsons, Willett, Longley, Patching, 
Dean, Wright, and Willmer. Mr. George Lynn 
was re-elected treasurer, Mr. C. Lynn, jun., hon. 
secretary, and Messrs. H. Manwaring and F. T. 
Wilson auditors. 

Civic ARCHITECTURE.—On the 13th ult. Alder- 
man P. H. Rathbone lectured at the Picton Lecture 
Hall, William Brown-street, Liverpool, on ‘‘ The 
Public Buildings of Liverpool and Other Great Cities 
ofthe World.” After stating that buildings were the 
teal expression of the life of a city, the lecturer said :— 
The importance of cities having really fine buildings 


Is very great, but I don’t think we in England 


sufficiently realise it. To the city in which it is 
situated, a really fine building is a permanent 
source of wealth. In the first place it is a public 
announcement that round it are grouped an intelli- 
gent and industrious population, who had the 
power and sense to build it. A great public 
building is not only a source of wealth, 
but a bond between all classes. Unlike a book, or 
a great pictuie, it cannot be the work of a single 
man. The genius of the architect requires the 
assistance of great and varied skill. Such a building 
as an element of permanence which is of great 
value to the prosperity of a city. Most great cities 
have understood this, and those which have not have 
ctically passed away. . . . The poorest citizen 
eels that a great public building belongs to him as 
Well as to the richest and most powerful of his fellow 
Citizens, The artisans feel that they made it; they 
helped, they or their forefathers, to pay for it. 
Therefore they are proud of it—are proud of being 
Citizens of the town which has raised it, As English- 


improvements in sanitary appliances devised by him. 


' good standard of work indicated in the illustrations, 
‘SOIL PIPE though we do not 
red see that all things 
claimed as improve- 
ments are so. We 
are very doubtful, for 
instance, about Mr. 
Lynde's favourite 
form of trap with an 
angle at the bottom 
Z, instead of a_ bend, 
== and are at a loss to 
understand what 
benefit is expected 
from it, though the 
general make seems 
very good, and the 
broad and solid stand 
= or basis for the trap is 

ORDINARY BEND a good feature. The 
THE ARROWS SHEW THE ossTaucTion tc form of bend called 
THE_ELOW OF WATER WHEN CLOSETIS FLUSHET the ‘‘ deflector bend,” 
for the junction of the foot of a soil-pipe, of 
which we give an engraving, seems to have a 
practical value. The carriage-drive grid, with an 
arrangement for keeping sand out of the trap is 
good ; by the construction of the top a sufficient 
catchplate for the sand is provided around the water 
outlet, which stands above it. The appliances are 
specially distinguished as the ‘‘Loco” Sanitary 
Appliances, 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, MARCH 2. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. S. B. Beale on 
** Colour in Street Architecture.” 7.30 ee. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. Charles Mason on ‘‘ Scavenging, 
Dieeaeal of House Refuse.” 8 p.m. : 

Institution “f Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. Herbert W. 

Elevators.” 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3. 


Architectural Association.—{1) Visit, at 1.45 p.m., to 
the United ice Institution, Whitehall. (2) Visit, at 
3-15 p.m., to the new Admiralty Offices, St. James’s Park. 

uilders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Exhi- 


bition of Architectural Drawings. 7.30 p.m. 


Tugspay, Marcu 6. 


Institution of Civil re aw I ct Discussion on 

Messrs. J. H. Greathead and F. Fox’s paper on ‘‘ The 

Liverpool Overhead Railway,” and Mr. T. Parker's paper 

on ‘‘ The Electrical Equipment of the Liverpool Overhead 

Railway.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 

Sanitary Officers). — Professor A. Wynter Blyth on 

** Diseases of Animals in Relation to Meat Supply; 

eaten of Vegetables, Fish, &c., unfit for Food.” 
p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Annual Business 

Meeting. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Carpenters’ Hall, Londen Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Building).—Mr. T. E. Collcutt 
on ‘‘ The Imperial Institute.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations 
Yor Sanitary Officers).—Visit of Inspection in the Parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 2 p.m. : 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. T. A. Croal 
on *‘ The Man in the Street ; or a Non-Professional View of 
Architecture.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland.—Meeting at 
35, Dawson-street, Dublin. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Prof. Carl Linde, of Munich, on 
** Refrigerating Apparatus.” 8 p.m. 

British A rcheological Association.—(1) Mr. Allan 
Wyon, F.S.A., on ‘Another Great Seal of Charles II., 
and en 5 ern Information Respecting other Great 
Seals of England”; (2) Mr. J. T. Irvine on “ Discoveries 
in Repton Church.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MArRcH 8, 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. W. M.Mordey 
on ** Parallel Working through Long Lines.” & p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. W. H Hamer on “‘ Infectious Diseases and Methods 


of Disinfection.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit to Sewage and Destructor 
Works, Ealing. 2 p.m, 

Royal Institution. — Lord Rayleigh on ‘“ Light, 
with Special Reference to the Optical Discoveries of 
Newton.” V. 3p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—{1) Visit to 
Chancelot Roller Flour Mill, Bonnington. (2) Visit to 
Pilrig House. 

Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on ‘‘ The 
History of Architecture.” IX. 3 p.m, 


H+ 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


4,919. — ComBiIneD Screw anpd Natit: W. EZ, 
Kinnerney (New Zealand).—According to this invention, 
instead of manufacturing a screw with a worm from the 
end to within a short distance of the top, the improved 
method makes the worm commence at such a distance from 
the end as to occupy about a third of its entire length, 
leaving the remainder of the surface below it without a 
worm and the end sharp pointed, so as toadmit of its being 
readily driven up to or a little beyond the worm into the 
material, and from there turned with a screwdriver as at 
present. 


5,016.—HEAaT IN Firepcaces, &c.: D. W. Cuthbert. 
—This invention utilises the known properties of certain 
salts, such as acetate of soda, or of common salt, or of 
strong solutions of the same to give out the heat again more 
or less slowly, according to modes of application, which are 
described in the specification. 


5,114. — APPARATUS FOR MAKING SANITARY*PIPES : 
H. ]. & A. Coulthurst.—In the machinery used in the 
manufacture of socketted pipes, the die through which the 
clay is forced, and in which the socket of the pipe is formed 
is altered and improved with a view to ing a better 


emonstrations Sor joint and for cutting off the pipe when formed. 
6,263.—ComBUSTION OF FuEt: W. P. Bonwick.—A . 


tube or chimnéy of fireclay or such like material is, accord- 
ing to this invention, placed amongst the fuel, and forms a 


Umney on “ Efficiency and Economy of | means of conducting the draught upward, so as to quickly 


draw up the fire. 


6,547-—VENTILATORS : H. L. Hansen and another.— 
In automatic ventilators (those in which the wind, striking 
the outer s of the baffle plates, creates the suction or 
upward current in the shaft) the baffle plates are made in 
a curved form from the bottom to the of the ventilator, 
or they are bent into hexagonal or o form, These 








| Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 





baffle plates themselves form the hood or cowl. 
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A. Shiner, Door Fastener. pat 3,033, j. Pei i GE REPORT. © | 1. 452.5 400.—By Worsfold & He am, u.t. 70 yrs., g.t. 64, rs 
cof RPRUARE 33-3 A. Dresser, Di URUARY 6.—By Chancellor & Sons (at Richinond eae ite dota tt ia fe 290, Jee Sh ee i 
Rt en arngy Ie Be EH ant Ap isinfectant sine ae ouse,” London-td., Hounslow, ‘f.; Ji if, 4662. 5 bali rege 7 1 to 7, Market-ct., 
¢ a iene 3,099, D. Yoh ong, W raed ope AT L-BEC| gr. “TB z. . ved Quéten’s-rd., “twickenham u.t. 67 4502 "| Ofi 32 ren oh) "aes | Bi Nort Ste 
UARY 14.— TS A. Hartl and FEBRt 2 “ ” ce,” Ror ven Hea - ld Head P 
indo U ae, pton-st:, ad Fost 
rs » Lin sooved “Fikes aixt re wendy T Croydon): Row vo) A Fulier,, Moon, & Fuller ( By Mewbon & Co.: 48, in pe yrs. g.r. 10/., 770L— 
Bevelling Glas A Boul Mode _ of re Appar ; ed. Tron yrs., g.r. Ol, P. yo’ 24s a, Brighton-rd., Purley, u.t. “ Ab , Ser 4, 1 ; sel, 41 A gw oe, Cerensies, ut. 35 
= a Ke or FEB = . o. 2ile, I 29 t u.t 25 ¥! 
Saiws and ‘tad Frimens Together earths Fr Phe Stone Gardens, —— Laver Ea O Co's x6, Lome Ut, OT YTS) Bet. fb to gr for ; Waldemar-v. chan, : 
puny henry he omer ie ‘Syke aie ne| By #. Perks: 50, Me ust, 28 yrs. Bt. Sh 208 4501.— Calford, wt 89 ye. er. ‘ashby Villa?” Vancouver! c 
’ an Mit lon. ’ M us rs., ancouver-F 
Pom <i ly tg A, Ex Nuttall: and) 2 bday: £ ae ‘Shuyres, ot. 187. fy pure sol. gfe seasts Fok. “ 9 — u.t. 89 re +» & how) ae. ce pi, 28h . Hather te 
’ teps,. Se; ‘rea , ‘ut. 28 e3 Ae and 9 Osnabu + EBRUARY 2 sR eT 
ox Waters loess Be Reap Si — yrs., B.r- 240.).¥. 21 npeter.», | Cl 3-—By W. B. Hallett: 1. 
inss er'| - FEBRUARY 20; 10452. apton, u,t. 62 f e 20, Londob-t4y De 
WidowFrames “ah Me eae - || Hismbolt ee, —— mbert;, Somj-Flint's. 11,°13, | Bakes Holloway, ut. 9 ate re 282, 2551.5 32, Tremlett Ni 
Traps: (a Sashes ety ‘ait y's B mnt, ‘8, Pedworth-rd., Rotl hope bab J.Bistey & Sons : Baker & Sons 3-5, VU eanean Be qe. 75 r. 384., 350/.—By Ar 
Spee D sn rape. 3288, J. . Rett, Bul dings. eg ae 334, 268.5. 2551: 5 8x, Galomen: mg - ia gir. 4li, 1. /F + is v ap 150% 1,000/.; 2, Bree, Rea cons 0.7%, 
— ex ott Ae 3n5 Une egg ge 40 8.1. 21. 108., 302.5 3, Har ings 
Mot che 2325, H. eteen: Aes achine for ‘Grind: a0 annie ner ana 58° yrs., g.r. 92, §20l. ; sk ‘plots Soff land, b vena ree f., t, 150 257105 : 
3350) H. Clay, ‘boiless for . es Hdged instiomanta vs ed 45, Lampert, Ce Camberwell ‘ apy 4le 17806d.,| [Contractions used in these L fi sti pe 
Y , I I : Yr. n SE paid ' 
) chines for. Tri 3,417, EB. Wilson, ‘Wood - ‘St yrs. gt 182 i, ey Peckham, *t. | eupepned peorivenrs: these Lists.—¥ gx for freshold x 
Newstion: yess , Mite ing, & ys 3 _ working urd. Wimbledon ? ve ae WT pra 15 Hartfield. | £ 7g rocket chai g.r. for ground rent fo ages for u 
f ng - « 2.t Cc. 
a Proce, Connecting Doorn ind like Hnobe te ones sae ea nae vidi 6, The Bi ‘hondway, mt 79 same estimated ‘rental 3 u.t. To. uneplagd tor Seechalft er, yo 
“cj 3 less. . * annum 5 yrs.’ for term ‘p.a. ‘for 
+ ok oP re feo Sr The a > pl. -for "yeaa ’ re for street: 3 rd. for rodd 3 7 
bes ar ieersiaray 38 is oA for yard, &e] or terrace cres. for crescent ; E 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 




















a TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 

7 creenheart, - Satin, Porto: Rico o0/o/6 0/1/6 
= ton 9/o/o ‘olofo | Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3} 0/0/7 
Fo reat, E-1: - .load 9/to/o nanals | 

T U.S.ft.cu 2/3 2/6 ETALS. 
| “Canada load 2/10/0 3/1s/o —M 
_ Loe Se é 2/10/0 3/900 Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
‘fin, do. ee os 3/5'0 4/100 ee ton 2/3/04 o/ofo 
th, Dantsic, &c. 1/s/o 2/10/o Bar, Welsh, in 
Bi pak, dor s--eees 2/1510 50/0) London ....:... §/17/6 ’ 6/o/o 
Ggnada ..---++,  5/r0/0 ee Do. do. at wo 
pine, Canada red = 2/15/0 Fh ae ¥en 5/7/6 s/x0/0 
Me, Yellow .... 25/0 dlz010 | no. Staffordshire, 
"ath, Dantsic, fath 4/100 §/x0/0 in London .....  6/o/o  6/10/0 
ge Peterspn s/o/o 6/10/0 | CoppER — gy en 
ainscot, cake and ingot 42/1s/o 4 
Mics og sevecsse 2/s/o 4/10'o Best oelaitaa’.. eoese aitile o/o 
pdessa, CrOWN..-- 2/5/0 4/100) Sheets, SHTONE » s2/o/0 o/o/6 
Dae st std 1087 idilole wieels Chilf, bars .:....° 4t/o/o" au/s/0 
gaits & ard .< 7/20/0 Bloio oe oy oa METAL 0/0148, o/9/s 
Iga «i++. 7 10/0 yo; .§ Scanish....1tan 9/7/6' 9/to/o 
St. Petersburg, nglish 
sstyellow ...- -to/o/o z3/10/0| brands..)...... . 9/7/16 9/8/9 
end yellow 8/o/o 9 Sheet, English, : 
white WES 8/10o'o 11/0'0 6 lbs. per 
Swedish.....++ - 8/ofo 16.0/0| andupwards.... x2/o/o - ofe/o 
White Sea...... _ 8/oJo 16'z0/o PUpe? 006 bees vesie t1/10/o- o/o/o 
Canada, Pine rst 22/10'0 = ZINC & 
Do, do. 2nd.. 17/o/o es sheet........ton 19/10/o o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/t0/o r0/10/0| Vieille on- 
Do. Spruce, 1st 900 12/0/0/ tagne ....s.009.., 20/0/0 ofofo 
Do. do. 3rd & | TINS-Stralts, .0.2 °66/7/6.66)27/6 
sccseeesee 6/rofo 7!1S/o Australian ...... 66/12/6 6 fale 
New Brenewte 6/olo 7/5 9 English Ingots.. 72/0/0 72/10/0 
Battens, all g/o/o 1g§/0/0 Banca......s.s+. : 69/0/0 '70/o/0 
flooring boarc Billiton ........ 68/0/0 68/10/0 
$4, I in prep. 
1st eeeceeves eere o/10/6 0/15/6 OILS. 
Do. and....... » 0/7/6. of13/0 7 
Other qualities— 0'5/3. 0/7.0| Linseed ....,.ton 20/2/6 20/s/o 
Cedar, Cuba... ft. 34 44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 30/10/o 31/o0/o 
Honduras, &c. /3 /44 | Do. ‘oo sneae - 24lojo ojofo 
fahogany, Cuba (34 16 , Lagos...... 24 0/0 o/ofo 
St, Domingo, : Rapeseed, En 
cargo av. I3 1/6 i PY eeererr ire 21'15/0 22/10/0 
Mexican do. do. /3 {4 | Do. brown........ 20/5'0 o/olo 
Tobasco do. do. / 16 . Cottonseed ref,. 20/0/0 21/10/0 
Honduras do. . Ist | Oleine .........,40 22)0/0 24/o/o 
for, ew ton 4/ojo rol | L Lubricating, US. 4/o/o s/o/o 
Rose; Rio........ 8'ofo xB/ojo | Do, refined ..... é o/o 12/00 
Bahia .. glofo x7/jo/0 TAR — — 
Satin, St. Do. barrel o/19/6 1/o/o 
MINGO...ceeeeee Of/0/§ o/z/o Archangel...... 0/12/6 o/o/o 














TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “*‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
wt later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 


ALCESTER.—For the erection of six almshouses, for the 
William Smallwood Trtist. Messrs. Blower & Slatter, architects, 
Curzon-chambers, Birmingham : 





¢. F, Smith & Sons.£1,700 o of J. Grant’...........-£1,298 0 0 
].§. Kimiberley..... © 1,620 > o| A, Espley & Co.. bie 0° 0 
W. Lissaman, junr. 1,470 © o| A. H. Goff....... "RS 2.7 
¢.G: Hinns & Sons 1,430 0 0 1 Taylor..... eacce 15267 718. 4 
PEE oe 1,35t 6 ofj. T..Sheppard .... 1,196 5 0 
Smallwood & Co. 1,350 0 oO Stanley* ........ 1,040 10 0 
Stanton .... «s+. ..1,298..0 0 ed, : 





BANGOR (N. Wales). —For taking down buildings, ‘Longpobty ; 
and constructing new road to Caelléppa, for the Highways 
Committee. Mr, Jno. Gill, C.E., Rosoug hh it 5 Bangor :— 


Evan Williams ....,.....4478 to| Wm. ihe 6 wo £574 13 
ohn Lees ....<. paeccees 1 oe} John ‘Roberts, B 

ys IUMEUEE ca vacedect Oo} (accepted) ...sccscevee 340-24 
fa [Surveyor's estimate, cdl 155] 


~ 





BLACKPOOL. Poe ag sa for the ‘electelc li bikie of the Black. 
post Tpwer Build ings,. Messrs! Maxwell &»Tuke, architects, Man- 
ester : 
Verity, Sons, Siemens A Ve LY Te «obese es $6,092°I0 O° 
For Plasuvinn. 


7 &S. Wardle, Manchester a3 ceases $ nee 0 0 





BRADFORD (Yorks). Accepted at Schedule of -Pri¢es, for the 
PcHiOR of residence and -stabling, Barkerend, for Mr. W. J. 
Parkinson. Mr. James Ledingham, architect, District Bank Cham- 


bers, Bradford. Quantities by the architect :— 
Masons. and Foiners’ work.—K. Wilkinson & Sons, 
Bradford. 


Plumbers’ work.—Thomas Nunwick, Bradford. 
Slates s’ work.—Hill & Nelson, Bradford. 
Plasterers’ work.—A. Taylor, Bradford. 
Painters’ work.—W. Priestley, Bradford. 





CHAGFORD {(Devon).—For rebuilding. building premises, for 
. Lt Splatt. Messrs. Kerléy & Ellis, architects, Exmouth and 


Brimblecombe & Ellis ..£764 12| Hayman, Exmouth* ....£619 o 
* Accepted with ainendments, 





CLAYTON (Yorks ).—For the erection of additional vagrant 
wards at workhouse, for the North Bierley Union Guardians. Mr. 


Jno. Drake, C.E., architect, Winterbank, Queensbury :-— 

Mason.—Oliver Booth. Great Horton svebbeeesese £378 10 O 
x mer. —Sam Béem, a, e® eee eeeeeee 123 12 ° 
laters.Hill & Nelson, Bradford ....... be 3988 -. Om 
Plasterer.—Samuel Sunderland, Great Horton .. 25 0 0 

— and Glazier.—Edwin ‘Bairstow, Thorn- 
bédckamaneunasenenndGhebucens been eedseeen 120 0 O 
Patnicr. —Edwin Bairstow, Thornton ........-. 10 0 
Ste BE FRrcscccccce 714 12 0 





CROWAN (Cornwall). —For the erection of school buildings, 
Moorfield, Praze, for the School Board. Messrs. Carah’& Son, 
architects, Praze, Camborne :— |; - 





Pengill & Trelance 2,164 $ ‘Kistle Brothers. . +++ 41,775 0 

J. Talian BS. ut. es .880 Mitchell & Durin...... 1,730 © 

Delbridge de. Go. . 856s. 1,850 p White & Thomas, 

Nicholls & Son........ 1,794 0| . Crowan® ..,......... 1,605 0 

Arthur Karkeek :... --1,776 of Stephens ....... caeedcs -£,492°0 
" * Provisio y accepted. 


a 





DARLASTON.—For the erection of four cottages, Darlaston, 
Portion of materials supplied... Mr. Henry E. Farmer, architect, 
parlaston. Quantities by the architect :— 
M. Huskison .-£550| France & Tranter, Darlas- 
m. Lees.....e- ccccseseees 475) ton (accepted) 


415 
nae as re irre Eee He 432 








EAST. HAM. aheneahiil for the section of a house ie 
Heigham-road, East Ham, Essex, for Mr. A. G. Desmond :— 
5 Baxter ete tteeeetereteterer £495 


+ eEe tees ecereWe the erebeeee 


fou 


Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmou 





EXMOUTH.—For building detached solmge at Withycombe. 


eeeeeeeeeor reese ee 0 eeeereretere «05235 ° 
= ooueen asnee ae ‘lege ete sencen: Sm 
TE accepted. 





EXMOUTH.—Accepted or building detached villa at Exmoath. 
Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmouth :— 
Baker & Hanger ...++.seesesreees 4450 0 O 


eee + eee 
i’ 
~s 





EXMOUTH Devel: —For the erection of Masonic Hall and 
Club, for the Exmouth Masonic ‘Hall and Club Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Kerley & Eltis, architects, Exmouth and Exeter. Quantities 
not supplied :— 


£ First Ag met the £ 
Pe noeeie 1,450 © o| Hooper, Exmou 1,200 © 0 
Grace seabucnesre iba iano ° | ° Accepted, Ot but dled. before 
Hayman .....++++e0. 1,367 13 6} * 

' Amended Tenders, 
Phillips ......+2++++ 41,920 0 © Hayman, Exmouth £1,260 °° 
COOP? occccccesioss 1,295 seo Atkins.. gocecece’: AGF @. 8 

Cc > 





FOREST GATE. — Accepted. for. the erection of five small 
houses in Khedive-road, Forest Gate, Essex, for Mr. E. Gretton :-~ 
J. Baxter eeeeee eee ee eeewmeeeeete eee eeeer esas eeeetene £1,400 





GREAT YARMOU 
Broad-row, for Mr. W. arrier. © 
Town. Hall Chambers, Great Y arm 


"H.—For additions to Pemness pre mises, 
44 Charles G. Baker, architect, 








rmoutn i: «+: 
FEASMIOR cc ccocccoces cee My O9E G, Beckett ....ccsceceeeee+4743 
 LFOMENO  ciccccvscces ogee OU | Mc MO ‘wocelvcesdécoccetes 743 
{, Bra ecccecereerecs cpepee: Jae) N.. Barnard, South Town, 
OTK. »seeeseeeerangers 746| Gt. Yarmouth (accepted) 689 
HALIFAX,—For additions and Gineaititad to sletion, ag toe 
for Mr. William E. Sherman, of Manchester. Mr. Arthur G 


Dalzell, architect, Albany-chambers, 15; Commercial-street, Halifax. 
Quantities by architect :— 











Edwards & Ackroyd £559 3 4 T: Sutcliffe ......... +4383 10 11 
1; J. Charnock & Son 1 £59 3 F Lomas & Sons «.. 375 10 0 
H. Greenwood ...... 436 17 $ A. Steele & Son.. 370 g 6 
Geo. Townsend & Son 433 © © Sypeges £ Bottomley 306 0 O 
L Whatmough ..:..+ 401 Ss. Pickles... ...:. ° 
Earnshaw ......-+ 399 16 11 / B. H. Riley, 

A. Dames & Son vere 9980 Oo wh LPT 347 10 © 
C. Ramsden......... » 395 0 0 *Ac ccepted. 





HARROGATE.—For the new Montpelier Baths for the Harro- 
gate Corporation. Messrs. . Baggallay & Bristowe, architects, 66, 


nduit-street, London, 
AL A Bricklayer. & Mason, - 

















Brown & Backhouse46,130 o © | Moulsoén & Co.....£40,570 0 © 
Thomas Linskill .. 46,040 0 0 . Hodson & Son.. 40,430 © O 
| Isaac oq .- 459393 0 ©O| FB, Ives........-+6- 39,496 7 0 
Osborne sess 455345 3 0 A. & W. Pattinson.’ 39,368 o o 
Wm. Holdsworth . ee o o| W. Ives & Co. .... 38,200 9 © 
W. C. Atkinson 42,148 1 = Ww. Radcliffe ...... 37,985 Io 0 
}. Whincup apedcwgs 41,847 1 Isaac Gould*® ..i... 36,500 0 © 
ames Taylor....«. 40,811 10 ° ; 

Carpenter and. Foiner. 

Thomas Linki P * cane a 10 .9 Reowa & . Back- 
ie, 32, {I .0 » dens abate ts 1,335 10 0 
SET Ses ts, ae @ of A "SW. Pattinson ee oo 
William Bellerby .. 12,294 0. 0} Moulson & Co..... 10,630 © oO 
Osborne & Co. .... 12,205 £ 7 ves & Co. .... 10,300 0 0 
Wm. Brown & prem are ose! MC}IG2 “0 0 
Son sastee 22,980. 6 ©] Isdac Gould®....... 10,000 0 o 
W. C. Atkinson. . 11,727 7 5| W. Radcliffe...... 9.73% 17 © 
Ww, Lissaman, Jun. 11,045, 4.5 Ww Mason & , Son 94478. °° 

Plumber and Glazier. 

Osborne & Co... 17 -4)J. H. Shonksmith ..£6,950 6 0 
T.'°G. Hodson ..:... ran 8-7} J, Snowden: & Som. ~6,900°"0°~0 
Thomas Linskill.. 7,400 0 ©| A. & W, Pattinson.. 6,857 0 o 
W. C. Atkinson ...2 7,317 15 ‘0 A. bisccVovee cet FEO 0 0 
Slater & Son ....+. 7244 3 0 Donugill.......... 6,580 0 oO 
Woffenden ........ 7,126 -2 7 Henry ee. * ecoe 6,520 14 9 
A. C. Wilbey. ....5. 9063 0 .0| W. Radcliffe.....1.. 6,384 7 © 
Higginbotham... 1 Py 13 9 . Thompson ...... 6,360 0 Oo 

J. Lindley.....css- oe 4.8 5 thwaite & 
De POMEE: cccccsssce 6,990 0 O| Co.%....... Sake a 6,351 0 oO 
oS. LawsOn.... 2+. 6,957 o-°O i Bediord xTLL 6,170 17 8 
} Naylor & Sen. «++ 6,950 0 0 attle & Son 1433 ae 6,390 °° 

Slater. 

Osborne &-Co...+.0..£0972 t 1211S. Fina 8 3 6 
Lamb. Bros........-..944 .7 10 | Thomas eee esas: JBR 3-0 
A. & W: Pattinson 938 0 ©} J. Leason.....0+.++.. 785 16 0 
W. C. Atkinson ...... 936 3 4 ohn Baynes ...++.+- 166 ° oO 
os. Bancroft & Son.. 847 6 5] J. Shépherd® ........ 747 30 
. Radcliffe ........ 799 6 9 Thornton Bros, ...... 700 9 O 














Smith and Ironfounder. 
Clay & Co.. sos ase SIO 95E 18 5|J. W. Brooke...... 49,289 2? 
T esedale Bros..... 10,888 12 4 ‘aylor & Parsons .. 8,91z 18 10 
& Jj. Horsfield .. 10,152 0 of A: & W. Pattinson.. 8,565 0 0 
| a Linskill 9,900 0 0| W, Radcliffe ee 3,863 8 © 
Osborne -& Co. .... 9,746 8 7 4 Dougill ........ 43t 8 x0 
E. Oldroyd........ 9,491 0 o| H. Braithwaite&Co* 8,149 0 0 
Plasterer. 
Osborne & Co. \..i. £3,982°17 p) ©. W. Radcliffe ..:... 42,409 9 0 
F. Rawlins & Sons 3,526 12 W. C. Atkinson .. 2,429 10 o 
Thomas Moore.... 2,995 ° 0 Cooper & Mason.. 2,420 10 o 
Thomas Linskill . 2,773°10. 0 | Dobson <....... 2,347 19 0 
Jos. Bancroft & Son 2.712 5 0 Cordingley. 2,300 0 O 
. Firth....ccceee 2,656 +5 o Son 2,002 0 Oo 
I ~~ SRI 2, ) . H, Hargreaves 1,938 o o 
mb Bros. ....-. 2.585 - o A. & S. Wheater 1,934 0 0 
A. & W. “Pattinson 2,549 0 0|S. Johnson&Son*® 1,627 18 o 
Painter. 
Osborne & Co....... £2,270 14 7| W.C, Atkinson ....£1,555 12 © 
Thomas Linskill.... 2,109 12 9| W. Radcliffe ...... 1,533 0 © 
Marshall.......-.++- 2,660 ‘0 Oo} Jos. Biche. 1585 S$ O 
Higginbottom .... 1,604 410} A. & W.:Pattimson 1,475 0 © 
 dnccate 1,609 o/ G. be ewes “= an) 
Topham Bros....... 1,595 5 6) A. WT candce 2,908.0 ° 0 
J. H.Stottard ....5. 1.573 o| J. Tf. Pollard* ....... 1,326. 0.9 
be “Accepted. 





HARROGATE. — Accepted for masons’, joiners’, plumbers’, 
plasterers’, marble masons’, and ironfoundets’ work for alterations to 
shops and business premises, Messrs. L, Leadicy & Son, architects, 
3, Coleridge-place, Bradford :— 

T. Taylor & Son, Bradford ... Lcd Cac eee tose te eete - £624 ) 4 





HARROW- ON-THE-HILL. Ror the ehectiia of a house for 


Mr. W. J. Overhead. Mr. W. H. Harrison, architect, 66, Victoria- 
street Ww. i— 
gn oe ee oe bm cesta Suge 
. e Seetetoeeetieoeee s, Seteett oe , 
ar subject to modification. 





x / t+ o@>a As : ' P| a. * 
HASLINGDEN ncs.)}—For the  Conmancetion oF’ sewerage 
laying out fa a, for the ennece and Rawtenstall 
Board,” Mr; Leonard el,-C:E., 1g, Mawdsley- 


works, g 
Outfall ere re 
st t, t oe 
Gam Bell, T oT, ottenham Hale, London (at per schedule of prices). 


fdea Care leds: - N, 


Smith &Son ......--... eae th 
WwW Sear . ss ; 


and. Hove Co-o 


+ Poor of the Pa 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.  Sorveyoe: the erection of —— ‘Station, 
Mr, Urban A. Smith, Coun 


op eceps 


oeaeeeee tae A deesecseee 19,824 


a 





HOVE.—Accepted for warehouse a 

rative pew Me Association, 
Lainson & Son, Brighton, arch 

J. Barnes, brighton. nh te 


fg the Bion 


> ions °° 


atedideeh vars 





LONDON,-— For erection of a test wash-house at the wo e, 
Northum antl atepet, . Ge the Sener ae oe e 
Parish, Mr. A. Saton Snell, architect :— 

** Bxtra for’ * 
nt ie tE ES ihe Diet qinged. walt 

Thos. Nye yp 10 pa 

See seete teats esehsettaesete ta ee 

R. Yerbu & Sons regen pecpre oe 0s . , °o so, 90,0 
Matthews Ss. w Cobdecbcsbecvene nt TO «as 30 we 
a eas gevccecececcecbuceeeeses 926 10... 29° to°- 

F, Chinchen........s0s.. 2600 Gee ep ; o ** 33 .°] 

Ra Bendon. eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeteae PS at P48 0 ** 42 0 
H. Wall & Co. ecesecegs  874..0 .-_.,. 31.0.4, 
‘935.8 shee So 


J. H. Newnan, Fencharch-street® ~ 
*Accepted. - 


LONDON. —For.al ipttonn and, additions to the workhouse, 
New End, Hampstead, Ay W., for gg on of the 
h: of St. Joho, Esiapatead. fe) R. Hancock, 


architect and surveyor :— 





+ 





PHOCNSs 6 si-cbckc eves «+ £2,700. © ‘Burford & Son «,...«05@,890/ 0 
‘Thompson eeeeeee e*eee 2,497 fate SoHE S eho ere raaee 2,140 fe) 
i: domrahes ari sgaeeiens 2,359 6 MMard ce. s ats sceees 2,230, 0 
Watts. cicvcccctasnse’ GSO sep! ems - 
DON.—For the erection of new chufch of St.‘ Afidrew, 


LON 
Whitehall Park, 


H ‘hw os. nog Ms, F: Hammond, architect, s Circas- 
place, London W 


A B Cc 
Woodward & Co. seer ede cess Ge ae or weny 
B. E. cepa Seteaewheeeeee 2BO “ive siz eee 
Dove Bros. .....+0+«: eeeee eee am eevee eeu 
Patman ‘* ¢ Fotheringham cubcos JQME Sh.. G44 -esbe 38E 
Gould & rand seeeeee eee teste 7; tee 82> . 190 
Lawrance & iene 00 sacvengbpows es. ooo» Sgn » 230 
Roberts eecesesete "9; @- C8 650 ee 140 
Kilby Gaytord, Chobued cs tee 7,220 wee tere’ BD ia 
Seeerereweeeee i673 +e 74 ae 13)! 
A. Red brick facings and ‘iced ee | 
B. Extra if Kentish pa», Shane’ 


Rag facings , 
C. Deductions if Bath stone dressings. > para 4 





LONDON.—For additions to St. Matthew's ‘Mission Church, 
Yerbury-road, Uppes ietowey N. Mr. F, Hammond, architect, 


;' peg! lace, London W ie 
° OCKRScsesceseseee I, eee eeeeten 
rene eeeeetteseer <0 (Sone Spccepcay ITE 


- 





LONDON eRor ‘trenitioate and additions te- 104, 205, 106,'Leakdén- 
Bye & Son, architects, 3% a2 pign<coyst, 


hall-street, Messrs- ob 
Sat F aes -- B04 Harris & Ward 
’ .F. rae arris TOP |. iees- 4 %j720 
-el inn DETR Aad HOP ors. ft ae 
seeseeses med E road, E.(accepted)..... : 1,497 





Godfrey & Sons. 


-— —_— <> — ee es “« 





LONDON .— For pg i ‘stabling, mig mgr tare Yo "Mrdssrs. 
Kearley & To ae Ee wm ys 


aC Sica lets ae. 
Sour, x's jizo 
Bra Seteee ee aeaeaee fie Chessum & Son | wes Vee sane 
9) & Baska ioe 
Harris & wee Wall- 


* Acc eeeeeeeae 





6,683 
‘ eee + 


m7 im” , ef AP bes WEE iat ape 


. F. Higgs 
Patman & Fotheriogham 
’ > ae ‘ 16 


98 
4 3S * See Pass 

ym oe i won te gus Ed ali 

LONDON, —For extension stabling: at Wa Be a 

for Messrs. Martin °& — 
tects,-10, Union Court, 
Soeiey & Son. 
Harris & Wardrop sevsive~ 
F. & H. F. Higgs .... 


as x r 


gene 


otc 
Ages in john Jo sect 
er ee 5 * * Accepted.” 7 


‘ 





me ast wre bela ons 


*s 


LONDON..- —For “erecting “rakes at ‘Sh herd’s fill 
alter ester 


Mr. Ji D. on. Mr. -W Graves, F mn tect, Wi 
House; EC. yr oe by: Mr. George. Francis, . 20; 


Circus:— . j 
shana : ach £4697 


Stimpson & Co.;. 
Grover & Son... Carly 2. hadi ave's ss cdvth 1G O55 


ee@eeeeese 


addington & Cs. cectes & ns. oeoute b aa 3,999 
Ki illby & Gayfurd.....2c. 4,296} Turtle & Appleton...... Sas 
Aen maf ot ee evere « & coon Gould -& Brand......dja¢i4 

arris 4, ot or meeeneeehebetes 
Patman & Fotheringham rie -Maxwell white. 6 sas 

2° Seis 4 “a J Lites $a "% Me 


— 
"Tr 77 TT 





LON DON.—For the ereetion-of a-block of flats aud oe ** North 
House,” No. 5, 6, and+7, Sloane-street, Belgravia. ears, 
loane-stree 


Best; architect, 17, S$ t... SW: nese en Messrs, 
bell & Son, 69; Firisbury-pavement, : “yates, ° my. iy 


in Cement. 






& 








S. j. errard CROCCO ERE SESH EEE EEEES wma eee 320 
Mow m & Co. Sousvere NOR JCM seve 183 
Foster & Dicksee .. seecbecctescoe GO04 eake 185 
S sea osieeersnbany sr agmoayetnattt Mie Stee 259... 
Lathe ey Bros. eee daewssscteteowsaseetie 23,527 eeee 230 
Holliday & Greenw oe (eee eevee = 
Boyce PP CHHHTSOOHOFEHOS EHO eweeee » 22, Sef cree 53. 
Ni ghti eeeeeteereste eerste eeeeeee 22,835 ceed, a a 
Jobinson =< Co. I ee ee ‘on ate . eeee 248 
Pe Oo. *#eenereeeneeeaeeeeeeeeeveanve® 22. . Saeed 250 
pa pt liege iota Sh ae eee eee eee ee owe ee 22,377 “> ‘aso. 
ao Fepiete “vit eettitet= At) Berni i ste De OD is 
Co PRR : i> tea ; TES ae mi 
(2 ier car 
: LONDON. For Smet at 1% pte 
Fp nm nee for ee 
Morley .....sed00s bots. Lara op Tae Watson," Dubs i 
or manaaenennuininie 388, 34. lami. 2 





Bast Sauchncld, tor Bie: P cage se fre, Cooper 
Park, Loughton :— 


J. jel o. 








_ = “Sa, ee 





rs BE ie |! 
Peery varord Rete cece 
Ge ptssee, ta 


o~ —e. ; 
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LONDON.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 91 and 93, Rye 
lane, for Messrs. Davis Bros. Mr. John Jas. Downes, architect, 13, 
The Parade, Lewisham High-road, 


~E. 3 
Ths MED econ ccencesscees xo/ H. L. ‘Hollowa opoceees ° 
H, Lorden & Son ouseae - o| S. R. Best red swoveesse ous 10 
W. Parker .....eccceeees 470 o| W. Champion (accepted) 375 o 








LONDON.—For ay and repairs at e 89, and 91 Wilkes- 
at Spitalfields, E. Mr. Geo Lamb, architect :— 


pvoesoesesooncesoocese £240 Lister & Co. ....cececeeee- L138 
Wales. coccccccccveccccccece SOG 3 Ee, MOEED voce ccccqveconsses ss 
F, & F. J. Woods.......... 225 | Coulsell Bros, .....sesseeees 163 





LONDON.—Accepted for new shop front and interior fittings, for 
Messrs. Evans & Davies, 37, Falcon-road, Clapham Junction :— 
. Martin D. Wills £160 0 Oo 





LONDON.—Accepted 
851, Ly are-road, 
. Chinchen 


for forming basement under shop, 
or Messrs. Chapman :— 





MYNYDDISLWYN (ion. .—Accepted for additions and altera- 
tious to Abercarn, Crumlin, and Ynysddu school buildin ra for the 
School Board. Mr. George Rosser, architect, Albion Chambers, 
Newport. Quantities by the architect :— 

Alterations, &c., Abercarn Schools. 
Ls - moma Williams, Newbridge, near Newport, 
DEOR, cccccccccccccccescccccopeccesecseoesoceses £120 0 O 
Alterations, &&c., Crumlin Schools. 


W. F. Lewis, Merthyr, S. Wales ..........+se00e 181 10 11 
Alterations, &c., Ynysddu Schools, 
Davies Bros., Abercarn, near Newport, Mon..... 7413 0 





PLAISTOW (Essex).—For tar-paving playgrounds and yards, 
Grange-road Schools, for the West Ham School Board. Messrs. 
. T. Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, London, E.C. :— 
don & Crawford:..£486 10 o| Ingham 308 6 8 


~ neat ssepceceseeece 442 19 ©| Asphalte Limestone 
pecoctoocs 606 .O B oncrete Co. ...... 8 2 
Bensted & & Son ..eeee 412 © o| Hobman & Co....... 325 © O 
Marchu & Co....see 373 © ©} Constable & Co., City® 319 o o 
* Accepted. 





PLECK (Staffordshire).—For the erection of house, Pleck, near 
Walsall, for Mr. Joseph Corbett. Mr. H. E. Farmer, architect, 
Darlaston. Quantities by architect :— 


MEER pocceneves £1,220 12 10] S. Teece ..cseeee £1,035 0 © 
F. Lin say Jones 1,195 © o| Hammond Bro: 
Si puseesete 1,120 0 O Darlaston® ...... 1,010 0 O 
France & Tranter . 1,090 © O * Accepted. 





SELBY.—For dee nepening an artesian well, at the waterworks, for 
the Local Board. Camnye Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby :— 
Vivians oe and Exploration 

CEIDERY ..cccccccccecccccess £460 and 3 pas foot below soo. 
Chapman %e SONS. .cccccccces ee 288 and B-» 5, het Bs » 52 4S., 

+ ¥ per foot 
John Thom ..rcscsceseesreccves 230 an ’ 38s. gi 


ye 
C. Rhodes & Sons .... 200 ann 2: on pes foot below 
E. Timmins & Sons, Runcorn .. 
* Acc 


aco and £1 per ft. below sso ft. 
epted, 





WAINFLEET ALL SAINTS GO ineed Kee the construction 
of cattle and sheep market, for the Market Company. Messrs. 
Jas. Martin & Sons, surveyors, heteepvece Lin 
Thomas Elmes 
J. T. Turner, Wainfleet (accepted) . oceee 





WAKEFIELD.—For the construction <2 main pipe s gowes — 
surface water drain, co “street, rthorpe. Fran 





Massie, C.E., Tetley House, Wakefield :— 

Ree BOGE ccoccsecoess 188 9 2] T. & G. Wilson...... es 15 0 

A. & W. N, Meston 184 716 4] W. Doleman ........ 151 14 6 

Garforth Bros. ...... 172 © ©| H, Barraclough . 148 3 5 
rundel ....s++++ 169 1z 6 





WEST HAM.—For the construction of 1,000 ft. roads and sewers, 
Stratford, for the School Board, Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, 
architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C, Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
& 


on :— 
Holbrook-road, Manor-road, 
G. Sharpe eeeeeeeeteeteeetee 2,370 ° Qo . » 2.475 ° ° 
Rutty ...ccccccccccccscccess 1,690 © O «++ 2,099 0 O 
W. J. Maddison ......0..++: 1,825 0 oO 2,455 © 0 
Lagdon & Crawford ......-- 1,633 0 © 2,130 © O 
S. Kavanagh .......-sese0. es 1,995 0 0 2,913 0° O 
wi ees Leyton ....+- 1,494 0 of 1,894 © O 
occeccees see eles 500 0 0 - 3,760 0 © 
Gregar & Son ...ccccsccesse 2,187 © oO 2,430 0 © 
» Burrill ....ccccsccccsesceces 8390 0 © .. 2,130 © © 
Adams, Wood Green .... rb °° 1,798 o of 

* Accep 





WOKING.—For additions, &c., Ry, various schools for the 
School Board. Messrs. Welman & Street, architects, Guildford 


and Godalming :— 
C. Fifield......... ve» Byss t 12 4h z=. eee Woking*.. £189 0o 





WOLST ARTs pete, s.):.~—For the erection of board school for 
26s in 





fants and 6co m scholars, for the Wolstanton School 
Mr. A. R. pre aoe tect, 
Chas, Cope, Tunstall ( bamece qe i ° Oo 
wo 


RHAMPTON.—For the erection of house and business 
verhampt 


gna the Wol on, for Mr. by ar D. Forsyth. 


. . F , tect: emnad 
F Lindsay jones. 900eeeee ers. 900 | ta ten ccceee ~ ++1,018 
J eecoeeereeee eeneenesne Ss. Teece eeeeeeeeteeeeeeee 
France & Tranter ........ wale escose §=©—6. FO? 
alae 2,030 ™ 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
saying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Morning's Post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


of the United meee y opp pee 
rate per annum 
To all oo Pt pe, Australia, N. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. W.—F. O, F. F, (we do not understand your communication).— 
Cousin Jack (it is angen. possible for any one to give an opinion 
exept aes ot teks work itself. There might be two or three 
"A ceatomente of tgctn fats of cond a 
ents o ts, of tenders, &c., must be accompanie 
th the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


resses. 
NOTE.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, a 9 the authors. wee 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communication 

Letters or communications (be Kare NO mere 2 novenene | which have 


— or 1 other jou 

commun ons terary pot artistic matters should 

Fp pI Ea I A 
r exc matters 

PUBLISHER, and Ae to the Editor. we 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tue BuiLper,’LONDON. 


THE INDEX and i TITLE-PAGE fo for Wate LXV. (July to Dec. 
108), ent with January 13th. 
CLOTH CASES for} Binding the ‘ian 


rs are now oe price 
2s. 6d. ; also 
READING CASES. (Clot with S » price 
SEB SEELE: wh VOLUME of “The Bu 

e Shillings and Sixpence, is now 
SUBSCRIBERS" VOLU S, =. _ sent to the ‘Ones, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d sock. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS Sa ARS. PARTNERSHIPS, Sree Tce 

SHIPS, TRADE D GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ..........:. i 

Each additional line oo SGD ccccccccee os. 
Terms yd oie of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
ined 9 Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 

&c., may be obtained on a pray to to ee nee 


SOUR } Lines shout thirty words) or under. ..... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY N ECESSARY. 
ee Semge mareet mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
ff Cash in Rogue tered Letter or by Postal Orders, pa _ 
to DOUG AS FOUR RINIER, and addressed to the Pub 
ef “ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue are sestves up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” cannot 
be ane for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 

p.m. on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 
ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 


S PE C IAL. ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
DISCONT. same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latterCOPIES ONLYshould be sent. 











or A in “‘ TheBuilder,” may peveRepiies addressed 

os ae treet, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
y Bad se td be doouaedeall aac ressed envelopes are sent, 
Seoelues we th sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { By Post neal mv a ——. 








“THE BUILDER” CATHEDRAL SERIES, 


"THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
each casee—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially d drawn for tht 


(January, 1891, to June, 1893.) 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the 

















Style of the several parts ; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE : 
sketches of details, &c. emis : 
*1. Canterbury 9. Norwich a Llandaff Truro 
*2, Lichfield 10. Rochester | 18. Oxford 25. St. David; 
*3. St. Alban’s | *rz. Lincoln 19. Southwell *26. York 
*4. Peterboro’ 12. Gloucester | 20. Worcester 27. Ripon 
oe Wells 13. St. Paul’s |21. Bangor . 2b. Chestey 
. Exeter 14. Hereford and 29. Manchest, 
. obey 15. amantar - St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 
Bristol a Winchester | 31. Du 
*Post-free FOU RPE CE.- HALF! ENNY each, except T, 2) 3.45 
6, 7, + and * the eon of ‘‘ THE BUILDER re a g thes | 
of the VIEW, 





pmatnsrreie OF" PCANTERBURY | LICHFIELD, ST. “ALBANS 
PETERBOROUGH, WELLS, EXETER, SALISBURE 
LINCOLN, and YORK, can be had, price 1s. each stage 
of reprints extra; a 2d. or the nine sets togeteas 


fg The whole series ding reprints) 16s. ; post-free, 178,64) 


"THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

s Bdireh Yat s. Aberdeen ee 5. Iona 

7. Dunkeld Fan. 6| 





~ j 
Aug. 5 | 4. Kir 6. Dunblane 


Dec, 2 
8. St. a . 
> a } Feb. f xo. Elgin ~ Map, 


THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF IRELAND. 
HEE genes Ts Cnet pe 








‘THE ABBEYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


. Westmins a 6, 1 ; 
(This ‘Series will .o resumed when th the Irish Sere es is completed) 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 


THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S i 
(rg in. by 11} in.), on stout paper, for framifig, 64,; by post, % 


PORTFOLIOS. 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, gs, 
London: Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st., WL, 














| 
TS 





Eo 


HAM HILL STONE, 

The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLom 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
— guaranteed. Stonework delivered 

fixed complete. Samples and estimates free 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, E.A 
Williams, 46, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvi 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 





DOULTING STONE. 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET. 
London Agent: 

E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st.,Strand,W.C. 





CRAIGLEITH STOWE, 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landing 


especially for Public Buildings with great wea, — 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A: CREW,§ Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 

















Azsphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, es 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvt. | 








W.H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No, va 


— _— 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


— 











SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 





Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Advi 
QUANTITIES, &c.,. LITHOGRAPHDD 
accurately and with despatch, 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S.W. 
«QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, | 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather z/- Post 1/z. [Ap¥ 


SLATES 
SLATING. rrr 


Roberts Ala, 


! yr sama CITY. 
— SLAB WORKS. 


EUREKA GREEN 


SLATES. 

















Remittances 
: Fae S POUR DRINIERO should t be addressed to 
“THE BUILDER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE IMPORTER 





1894, 
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Darlington Municipal Buildings 
Competition. 


HE invitation of the 
Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Darlington 
to architects to com- 
pete for the erection 
of the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings has 
met with a hearty 
response from the 
profession, due, 
doubtless, in a large degree to the ample time 
allowed for the preparation of drawings. 
The large number of designs submitted 
(eighty-four in all) are well exhibited during 
the present week in the Corn Exchange, and 
are remarkable for the very high average of 
skill, both in planning, design, and draughts- 
manship exhibited by the great majority of 
the competitors. This must have rendered 
the task of the assessor, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, a difficult one, except perhaps in 
the case of the first premiated design, which 
has very marked points of superiority over 
all others. Naturally,*the good people of 
Darlington are well pleased that two out of 
the three designs premiated, in accordance 
with the award of the assessor, are by local 
architects. The first premium is given to 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, of Darlington, 
motto “ Ad Rem” ; the second to “ Practical,” 
the joint production of Mr, H. A. Cheers, ot 
Twickenham, Mr. James Aspinall, of Black- 
burn, and Mr. Joseph Smith, also of Black- 
burn, whilst the third premium is allotted to 
the veteran Darlington architect, Mr. G. 
Gordon Hoskins, for his design under motto 
“Santa Claus.” 

The site has frontages to three streets, 
Horse Market to the front, Houndgate at the 
rear, and Feethams on the long side, and, 
as utilised in the first premiated design, is 
amply sufficient for the accommodation 
required. 

Messrs. Clark & Moscrop’s design, by 
keeping the building close up to the 
frontage, and by compact planning, obtains 
the great advantage of a drive from Hound- 
gate and Feethams, which enables carriages 
to set down under cover within the site, gives 
Standing room for carriages, and provides 
ample lighting over the most difficult part of 
the site. 

The Municipal Buildings consist of two 
distinct portions, a public hall and muni- 
Cipal offices, including council chamber, 
Mayor's parlour, and reception room. 
These distinct portions the authors of the 
first premiated design have kept distinct, 





separating them by the carriage drive from | 





Feethams, already referred to. The Municipal 
Offices are placed at the Horse Market end 
of the site, and the Public Hall at the Hound- 
gate end. 

On the ground floor of the Municipal 
Offices block, entering from the chief muni- 
cipal entrance in Horse Market, the Town 
Clerk’s. offices are on the right, the 
Accountant’s on the left, and the Health 
Department at the rear, with a secondary 
entrance from Feethams. On the first floor 
of this block, approached from the principal 
staircase, which is placed centrally, are the 
council chamber, with Mayor's parlour and 
reception-room, towards Horsemarket, Sur- 
veyor's offices over the Health Department, 
and two committee rooms on the Feethams 
side. In the basement are placed plumbers’ 
office, workshop, store room, and sample 
room, election and ballot room, workmen’s 
pay office, weights and measures office, 
disinfectants’ store-room, and kitchen. In 
the attic are placed the caretakers’ apart- 
ments. Such is the general disposition ; in 
detail, the plan of this biock is well con- 
sidered, the parts being excellently arranged 
for their separate uses. At first sight the 
lighting of the corridors may appear deficient, 
but careful examination shows that the 
lighting is sufficient though not  super- 
abundant, 

Turning to the Public Hall plan, we find 
that Messrs.. Clark & Moscrop score by 
making the net ground floor surface less than 
many of their competitors, the result of 
putting the corridors under the galleries and 
thus including them in the hall though 
separated from the auditorium by a 9-in, wall. 
With entrances on all four sides it is easy to 
give ample means of exit, but we notice that 
the authors have overlooked an important 
point in arranging safe exits for large 
bodies of people. The sum of the 
widths of doors from the ground -floor 
of the hall is 4o ft., but the numbers who 
pass through these, as well as a large 
proportion of the occupants of the gallery, 
have afterwards to pass through doorways 
whose collective width is only 24 ft. It is 
bottle-neck planning of this kind which 
leads to disaster in times of panic. 
stairs to the galleries would not pass the 
London County Council, and have, indeed, 
too many winders for perfect safety. These 
are blemishes in an otherwise exceptionally 
able plan, which, we trust, the authors will 
be able to rectify in carrying out their de- 
sign. The external treatment is a free adapta- 
tion of English Renaissance, with reminis- 
cences of Kirby Hall and of Mr. Norman 
Shaw ; dignified, but by no means devoid of 
interest, picturesqueness, and concentration. 
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The whole design may be justly said to be 
worthy of becoming, next to the church, the 
chief architectural ornament of Darlington. 

The second premiated design lacks the 
carriage entrance of the first, and has 
the two blocks connected, but otherwise 
is very similar in the arrangement of 
the ground-floor, On the first floor 
of the Municipal Offices there is, -how- 
ever, a vital difference; the’ council 
chamber is placed in a quiet and secluded 
position in the centre of the site, and has 
the waiting-room arranged as an ante-room. 
The Mayor’s reception-room would, however, 
seem to produce a very unpleasant interior, 
lighted at one end and with lantern lights 
running the short way of the room. The 
planning of the public hall, with its ap- 
proaches, is fairly satisfactory, though even 
here there are some objectionable features, 
such as steps in an unexpected and dimly- 
lighted position. Those of our readers who 
are acquainted with Mr. Cheers’s published 
competition drawings would easily recognise 
his influence on the design, especially in the 
highly-coloured perspective, which we heard 
a lady visitor describe as ‘‘a lovely pretty 
sketch.” The design is, of course, Re- 
naissance; but there is a certain restless- 
ness and striving for effect, which, combined 
with an apparent division of the design 
between the joint authors, rather causes the 
whole to be lacking in coherence. 

Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, the author of the 
third premiated design, has made a bold bid 
for victory by submitting two alternative 
designs, both excellent and well worked out 
and illustrated by admirable drawings, 
The vital point of difference between Mr. 
Hoskins’ alternative designs is in the align- 
ment of the Public Hall, Design No. 1 
having the axis of this parallel to Houndgate 
and Design No. 2 at right-angles to the same 
and hence parallel, as in both the first and 
second premiated designs, to Feethams. The 
ground plan of the Municipal Offices is 
similar in general lines of arrangement in 
each design; an open court in the centre 
with corridors and staircase-hall surrounding 
it, the Town Clerk’s, Borough Accountant's 
and Health Department in similar relative 
positions to those described in the first. pre- 
miated design. In their first floor arrange- 
ments these alternative plans differ in the 
placing of the Council Chamber, Design 
No. 1 has the Council Chamber in a central: 
position, design No. 2 at the angle of the 
Feethams and Horse Market elevations. | 

Tkere can be no question that the dis- 
position adopted in both designs .is far: 
more costly than that of the first premiated 
design, though, from its very high merit, the 
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plan has fairly deserved a premium. There 
is very little to choose between these diverse 
alignments of the Public Hall, as the plans 
are worked out by Mr. Hoskins, but the 
design ‘No. 1 is in this particular somewhat 
preferable, being entirely free from the bottle- 
neck défect, and with the very great advan- 
tage of exits from the balcony entirely distinct 
from those of the body of the hall. The 
exterior is dignified and free from ostentation, 
although we are scarcely prepared to.entirely. 
admire the design of the public hall either 
in its exterior treatment or in its interior, 
with its nineteenth-century hammerbeam and 
iron-tie roof, of a type more in vogue twenty 
years ago than it is to-day.. 

Our space will not permit us to notice 
the whole’ of the remaining eighty - one 
designs, of. which a smaller portion than 
usual are the outcome of that youthful and 
vaulting ambition which produces the 
ludicrous efforts that are seen, more or less, 
in all open competiuons. 

Amongst the most noteworthy designs that 
have not succeeded in winning a premium 
we may mention that under motto “It 
Speaks for Itself.” The plan is on good 

_ general lines, somewhat following those of 
the third premiated, but rather more modestly. 
Amongst the faults are the insignificance 
of the principal entrance, the planning of the 
principal stair, and of the Rates Office. The 
first-floor plan is very good, but some trouble 
and expense have been vainly applied to the 
formation of a connexion between the public 
hall and the official block. The council 
chamber is well placed in a quiet position, 
and the whole arrangement of the municipal 
offices is workable. The public hall is well 
treated in the main, with almost a sufficiency 
of exit. The exterior may be best described 
as Belcheresque and Flemish, picturesque, 
but not too much so. The author does not 
appear to have visited the site. 

It was hardly to be expected that eighty- 
four designs should all bear different mottoes, 
and there are several instances of identity of 
choice. We see two “ Rockets,” two “‘ Maltese 
Cross in Circle,” two in “Suspense,” two 
‘‘ Practical,” and no less than three adopt the 
local motto, “ Floreat Industria.” 

One of the “ Rockets” has a plan which, 
with less ambition, would have been in many 
respects good, but makes, amongst other 
mistakes, the very great one of placing the 
platform of the Public Hall at the Houndgate 
end of the site, a solution which several 
competitors have adopted, but which fatally 
hampers the arrangement of exits. 

“‘ Red Griffin ” has a very pleasant piece of 
design in his elevation to: Horse Market, 
whilst that to Houndgate is inoffensive, and 
that to Feethams somewhat monotonous. 
The plan, however, is weak, the Town Clerk’s 
department disjointed, the Accountant’s 
scattered. The Public Hall has the'platform at 
the wrong end, and the exits unsatisfactory, 
though less so than this disposition has some- 
times led to. 

The design by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington (Black Cross in circle), has a good 
plan in ground floor of Municipal Offices, 
though the Rates Office might be improved. 
The first floor plan is not of equal merit, the 
Council Chamber being, for example, at the 
corner of Feethams and Horse Market, which 
leads the author into difficulties with the 
separation of entrances for the councillors 
and the public.. The elevations are cold and 
formal, without being correct, and fall far 
below any of the premiated designs. 

“Excelsior” has a plan well arranged as 
regards the municipal offices both on ground- 
floor and first-floor, but the public hall, which 
is planned to hold 2,021, is defective in exits 
for that number. The elevations are of the 

jin de siécle municipal type with which we 
are now familiar, picturesquely composed, 

but not calculated to excite much enthusiasm 
in esthetic circles. .@® . —- | 

A near neighbour to the last is “Renais-' 
sance,” which is in the newest neo-Renas- 
cence, with the circular portico now:quite the 
mode, The perspective shows in’ pleasant 
colour the acme of the designer's efforts, at 


the corner of Horse Market and Feethams, 
from which the conception gradually tapers 
off in a quiet but not altogether unpleasing 
fashion. If only the neo-Renascents could 
give us a ground-floor without abnormally 
squat semi-circular openings, we should take 
more delight in their evidence of study of 
English work of the eighteenth century. 
The plan is in the main good, though the 
author appears to have very great faith in 
the. travelling power of light through his 
corridors. 

“N,” in circle, has a plan which has many 
merits, both in the ground floor and first 
floor arrangement of the municipal offices, 
and the elevations. are entitled to a high 
place as a- suitable, dignified, and withal 
sufficiently piquant treatment of the mul- 
lioned window type of English Renaissance. 
The public hall has its platform at the wrong 
end, and, in spite of the author’s very credit- 
able efforts, the exits are not satisfactory. 

“Toujours Prét” sends a plan aid out on 
good lines, but in detail lacking that intimate 
acquaintance with the working of the various 
departments which is essential to a perfect 
plan. The exterior is a respectable attempt 
at the neo- Renascence,..but with... that 
insufficient knowledge which exaggerates 
mannerisms. ee 

“R” is one of those designs which help 
to maintain the high average of the compe- 
tition, but is not quite good enough to win, 
the details of the plan being not quite right, 
notably in the accountant’s department, 
while the public hall again has the platform 
at the wrong end. 

“Utility ” is another able design to which 
the observations just made on that of “R” 
are also exactly applicable. The elevations, 
though a little wild, show ability, and, like 
those of R”, may fairly be placed amongst 
the first rank. 

“Omen” is yet another design of similar 
calibre, with the further merit of a very well. 
conceived exterior, in which respect there are 
few that are its equal. An excellent per- 
spective by a readily-recognised and well- 
known draughtsman does full justice to the 
merits of thadesign. 

“North” takes a good position with an 
able plan, albeit somewhat extravagant in 
the matter of staircase hall, The platform of 
the public hall is again at wrong end. The 
external treatment is of excellent quality, 


Like all the designs which have the public 
hall platform at the wrong end, the elevation 
to Houndgate is haphazard and ragged. 
Houndgate is a.back street, but is not bad 
enough for the treatment many of the 
competitors have bestowed upon it. 

Another design of the neo-Renascence 
school is marked with “Black Cross in 
Circle,” and, allowing the mannerisms, has 
some charming bits of: design, especially, of 
course, those .shown in the perspective 
sketches, very piquantly executed in pencil 
grey. The plan is far inferior to the eleva- 
tions, and contains many faults, including 
the platform at the wrong end. 

“A, M.S.” has a dignified and well-studied 
exterior of high merit. The plan is also well 
studied, but has several vital defects, as the 
position of council chamber at the angle of 
the site, whilst the exits from the public hall 
are totally inadequate for 1,600 people. 

“Three Wafers in Triangle” is an am- 
bitious design with many commendable 
points, save for a tendency to extravagance 
both in plan and elevation. - 

Many designs that we have no space even 
to mention have points of merit either .in 
their arrangement or their external treat- 
ment, but it is clear that a very large number 
of competitors have heavily handicapped 
themselves by not visiting the site before 
spending time and money, talent and hard 
work, and have thus, for want of a simple 
precaution, wasted their labour. 
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_ CHURCH oF ST. JOHN. AT _DaAmascus.—An 
article on this subject by Mr. Lethaby, which was 
announced for publication, we have been obliged to 





hold over at the last moment for want of space, 





THE MOSAIC WORK AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Roker: gHE mosaic decoration of the choir 

| of St. Paul’s, which has been in 
progress for three years past 
fase from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. B. Richmond,. 
has now reached a point at which some idea 
may be formed of the character and effect of 
the work as a whole, so far at least as it can 
-be judged from the near point of view of the. 
scaffolding. The work now done includes 
in the first place the three spaces in the 
semi-dome of the apse, in which have been 
placed a colossal figure of Christ in glory ip 
the centre, with groups. of recording angels 
of good and bad deeds respectively in the 
side spaces.. On the “attic” piers below 
the roof ribs of the apse, and below the two 
transverse: ribs: immediately adjoining the 
apse, are figures of moral virtues—Charity, 
Hope, Fortitude, Chastity, Truth, and 
Justice. In the wall-spaces of the eastern 
bay of the choir two long panels on each 
side are filled with a design of the Sea giving 
up its dead, and below these the blessing 
of Abraham by Melchisedec on one side 
and the Sacrifice of Noah on the other side. 
The easternmost of the domical compart- 
ments of the roof is decorated with an 
elaborate symbolical representation of the 
creation of birds, z.e,, one of the Days of 
Creation. As. far as the meaning of the 
scheme of illustration is concerned this seems 
somewhat disconnected, though it may all 
fall into its place when the whole scheme is 
completed. At the time of Mr. Richmond’s 
lecture on the subject at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition we referred to some of the views 
which he expressed in regard to mosaic; the 
preference for the execution of the mosaic 
directly on the wall instead of the modern 
plan of execution on paper and the transfer- 
ence of the work ez masse from the paper to 
the wall;-.the concentric treatment of 
domical spaces; and the principle that 
multiplicity of detail was by no means to be 
feared, but was rather an aid to the decorative 
effect of the work. This last was the only 
one of Mr. Richmond’s maxims which we 
felt inclined to traverse. Multiplicity of 
detail may help the effect of the work in a 
merely decorative sense, but it is a question 
whether much of this small detail will be 
seen from below ; its effect will be apparent, 





and shown in a good coloured perspective, | no doubt, but its meaning will not be.clear, 


and it may be questioned whether the 
decorative effect would not be as well 
attained by breaking up the smaller surfaces 
with different tones of colour, or with diapers. 
which there is no need for the eye to be able 
to make out or follow precisely. The con- 
centric circle treatment of the domical por- 
tion of the ceiling we entirely concur in. 
The treatment of the pendentives of this dome, 
with figures of angels conventionally designed, 
and with outstretched arms filling the expan- 
sion of the upper portion of the spandrel, 
and appearing tosupport the ring of the dome, 
is one of the best things in the design, and 
one which is certain to look well from below. 
The compositions on either side of the clears- 
tory windows below the domical compartment 
of the ceiling will be among the finest and 
most effective portions of the design. Those 
on the north side, the Persian and Delphic 
Sybils, we had the pleasure of illustrating in 
the Builder for November 11 of last year. 
The figure of Solomon, which faces the 
Delphic Sybil on the south side, is also a 
fine one. It will be observed that the out- 


furnishes a kind of architectural suggestion 
for the composition of fhese seated figures, 


scrolls. The scrolls have been decorated with 


a sparkle assimilating them to the adjoining 








line of the scrolls at the base of the windows. 


which appear as if partially supported by the’ 


a square-toothed gold edging on ared ground,. 
which brings out their. lines and gives them — 


mosaic work. The system of executing the’ 
mosaic directly on the wall has certainly’ 
ivindicated itself by :the result; the: work. 
has much more ife' of. surface than. it could — 
have if transferred mechanically from paper,. 
and the system of setting the cubes at ~ 
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irregular angles, instead of in one plane, gives 
a remarkable effect of richness and flashing 
lights even when seen close to the eye from 
the scaffolding; and the difference will pro- 
bably be even more marked when seen from 
below ; we shall have a rich-looking surface 
and texture instead of a flat effect of colour. 
The windows in the apse, designed to har- 
monise with the mosaic, are very fine in 
colour, and in what may be called the flame- 
like effect of the design. Those in the 
clearstory entirely bear out in execution the 
opinion we formed of them from _ the 
drawings at the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition ; they are sufficiently in harmony 
with a Renaissance building without display- 
ing the coldness and want of true “ glazing ” 
effect which is characteristic of the usual 
type of Renaissance stained glass. 

It will be a matter of great interest to see 
what the effect will be from below when the 
scaffolding is removed. It is at all events a 
great pleasure to see that something is being 
done in earnest at last, and it is to be hoped 
that funds will be forthcoming for the con- 
tinuation of the work straight on. The 
portion now executed has cost 12,000/.— 
certainly not an exorbitant sum. It is being 
carried out by Messrs. Powell. 


2-1 
NOTES. 


wreeatiE appointment of Royal Com- 

(AKAN missioners has somewhat be- 
come in the hands of politicians 
a means of appearing to do some- 
thing in regard to a particular subject, 
and at the same time of postponing 
any real action for an indefinite period. 
But the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject of Secondary 
Education is an exception to this practice. 
It is impossible to formulate a scheme 
for a general system of secondary education 
throughout England without a preliminary 
inquiry. The importance of such a system 
has long been known to careful observers ; 
it was the main object of the late Mathew 
Arnold's official life, and it may be now said 
to be at last within reach. To a large 
extent there can be no satisfactory system 
of technical education without a proper 
system of secondary education. A good 
deal of the so-called technical teaching given 
by the County Councils is really a part of 
National Secondary Education. In the 
grammar schools which are scattered over 
England we already have the nucleus for a 
national system of what perhaps should 
more properly be termed intermediate 
education—that is to say, education for 
those who are between the great public 
schools and the elementary schools. The 
son of the bricklayer and the carpenter can 
now secure a sound elementary education ; 
the son of the builder is often dependent on 
a very inferior parish school, whilst the son 
of the house-owner is sent to a public school, 
where he obtains a fair classical or modern 
education. The report of what will here- 
after be known as Mr. Bryce’s Commission 
will be awaited with anxiety and interest, 
and we trust that no time will be lost in the 
necessary investigations. 









HE programme for an increase of the 
force of the Fire Brigade put before 

the County Council on Tuesday, is a step in 
the right direction, though by no means so 
large a one as many believe, and, of course, 
having nothing whatever to do with fire 
prevention proper. It is actually proposed 
that London should have some five years 
hence, 2.¢, in 1898, a Fire Brigade of 
about 970 strong, a number exceeding by, 
Say, 40 the figure (931) Sir Eyre Massey 
Shaw thought necessary for this city as 
far back as 1872, and in this manner 
we can quite reasonably expect to have the 
force which would be an adequate one for 
our present requirements somewhere in the 
Second decade of the next century. The 
Present addition to the Brigade in men, large 
as it is, but slightly increases the force avail- 





“ble for actual service at great conflagrations, 
where it is necessary to havea large body 
on the spot. Two large fires, or even three, 
like those of July 18 (St. Mary Axe, 
Brompton-road, and Whitechapel) will again 
find the Brigade an undermanned one, again 
the rest of London will be left unguarded 
for hours at a time, and, in spite of the 
wonderful physical exertions of those in 
attendance, we shall continue to read 
such disgraceful stories as are contained 
on pages 21 to 23 of the Brigade’s annual 
report for 1893. The additional men and 
appliances we are to receive simply give the 
Brigade greater facilities for having a few of 
their men at the first stage ofa fire ; and this 
increase of efficiency is certainly a boon both 
for the householder and the firemen. The 
main body of the County Council, however, 
apparently do not think this extra efficiency 
worth the money, and have referred back the 
proposals to their committee. Destruction 
by fire always means a national loss, and this 
should be prevented. Insurance, practically 
a tax, may protect the individual from a 
heavy loss, but does not prevent the national 
loss. We hope the Council will look at it 
in this light, even though there may be an 
extra farthing to pay; but with the increase 
of London's safety it is also the duty of the 
insurance offices to lower their rates and thus 
lessen the burden of this extra farthing. 





T a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres Mr. H., 
Weil spoke on the recently discovered 
metrical inscriptions at Delphi. Information 
about these is so hard to get that all scraps 
are welcome. One inscription consists of a 
Pzean, and is complete. It is likely to be 
valuable to mythologists as embodying a 
new feature in the Delphian legend of Apollo. 
It is preceded by an honorary decree to the 
writer of the Pzan. The two fragments, 
accompanied by musical notes and running 
in all to thirty-seven lines, seem to belong to 
the same hymn, and present a vivid picture 
of a Delphic festival, As they contain an 
allusion to the invasion of the Gauls, it is 
probable the hymn was written soon after 
278 B.C, Fragments only of a hymn written 
200 years later have been discovered. 





CCORDING to the latest list of the 
d reports submitted to the German 
Government by its technical attachés, Great 
Britain apparently no longer enjoys any 
regular criticism of its public works at the 
hands of the Emperor’s special emissaries. 
The countries thus honoured are Russia, 
Austria, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
the United States, and, with the exception of 
the representative at Rome, the attachés at 
their respective capitals seem to have most 
diligently contributed to the Berlin Archives. 
Most of the reports treat of works of civil 
engineering, excepting in the case of those 
sent from Washington and Paris, which 
contain much information for the architect. 
The representatives at these two cities have 
described a number of interesting buildings 
and works, illustrating them with drawings 
or photographs ; and our German con/rére is 
quite to be envied for the facilities for study 
thus afforded him, 





HERE is now little doubt that the Tower 
Bridge will be opened to the public 

some time next June. During the last six 
months Sir William Arrol & Co, have made 
great progress with the erection of the steel- 
work, and the large moving leaves are now 
completely built. These leaves, each of which 
weighs some 1,400 tons, will be lowered and 
raised for the first time since their completion, 
within the next two or three weeks, the 
hydraulic machinery on the piers required 
for this purpose being practically finished. 
The steelwork forming the side spans of the 
bridge is all in place, and the roadway is 


now being formed over this portion of the 


structure, 


court, a few days ago. 
summoned by 


Whitechapel parish for permitting a nuisance 


ERHAPS a worse case of an insanitary 
bakehouse has never been heard of 


than that which came before Mr. Bushby, 


the magistrate of Worship-street Police- 
A baker was 
the Sanitary Inspector ot 


to exist in his bakehouse, and the facts, as 


given in evidence by Mr. Harvey, the 


Inspector, are briefly as follows :— 
‘‘ Witness visited the premises on February 27, 


and inspected the bakehouse. He found a water- 


closet divided from the bakehouse by a rough parti- 
tion, the approach to the place being by a dark 
passage with wooden walls. All along the passage, 
and percolating through the wooden sides into the 
bakehouse, sewage matter was flowing inches deep. 
At one side of the bakehouse was the trough for 
mixing the dough. It was within a few inches of 
the water-closet, and the wet from that place had 
soaked under the trough for all the length. The 
sleeping room behind the shop, occupied by the 
defendant and his wife, was over the passage, which 
was flooded with sewage. The water-closet was 
choked. There were forty-eight people living or 
working in the house, seventeen of them being 
children. A notice was served on the defendant to 
do away with the nuisance, and two days later the 
place was visited again. The defendant was then in 
bed, but a man and a boy were making tarts inthe . 
bakehouse, bread being made and baked at night, 
the trough mentioned being used. Nothing had 
been done, and a summons was at once applied for.” 


We should think so! But, as the defendant 
had occupied the premises for three months, 
it seems incredible that the evil conditions 
had not already manifested themselves in 
various ways, and, as the magistrate remarked, 
‘that the defendant was alive to tell the 
tale.” Moreover, presuming that the 
nuisance is an old-standing one, how is it 
that the Sanitary Inspector had not previously 
taken action? Of course the magistrate 
made an order to close the place forthwith. 





HE subject of window-cleaning accidents 

is drawing more attention than usual 
to the contrivance of windows with rever- 
sible sashes, and the ‘National Safety 
Window Co.” bring before us a model of a 
window which has, we understand, been 
scheduled by the Corporation authorities in 
Glasgow, where it is much in use, though not 
much known in the South at present. It is 
certainly one of the most simple and con- 
venient in working that we have seen. The 
sashes, with the usual cords and weights, 
are also hinged on a large brass rod running 
the whole height of the left-hand side of the 
window, the hinge being in tube form so as 
to slide on the rod. The inside bead does 
not project beyond or cover the edge of the 
sash, but a metal tongue, somewhat like 
a ‘parting slip,” is let into a groove 
in the vertical rail of the sash. This metal 
slip is made so that it can be moved 
back out of the sash groove, and 
rendered flush with the frame, by a brass 
handle working in a slot in the lower 
part of the frame. A single turn of this 
handle also, screw fashion, holds the metal 
slip tight in position, either in or out of the 
sash groove. The upper sash has a similar 
groove and metal ‘slip, the slip in this case 
being a fixture, but the sash has only to be 
slid down to the lower part of the window- 
frame to pass the metal slip, which is fixed 
only in the upper part of the frame, and 
turn inwards like the lower sash. The want 
of the projection of the inner bead, as a pro- 
tection from draught, may be objected to, 
but the metal slip is probably as effective in 
this way; and, as far as one can judge from 
the working of a small model, there seems 
really hardly any other criticism to make on 
this window. The name of the inventor is 
Mr. F. M. Houghton. 





ib ie Charity Commissioners have framed 

a scheme whereby Homerton College, 
otherwise called the Training Institution of 
the Congregationalist Board of Education, 
will remove to the buildings of Cavendish 
College, Cambridge. It is proposed that the 


Board shall accept a five years’ lease, at an 
annual rent of 680/., of the property, includ- 
ing ten acres of land, at Cambridge, with an 
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option of purchase for 17,000/.; and, in that 
event, that Homerton College and its site 
shall be sold. The College was founded 
about one hundred years ago, and claims to 
be the oldest foundation of its kind in 
London. It originated in some meetings, 
begun in 1730, held at the King’s Head, 
Sweeting’s-alley, whence it derived its early 
name of the ‘‘ King’s Head Society.” Having 
for a while been domiciled in Plasterers’ Hall, 
and subsequently at a house in Mile End-road, 
opposite the present People’s Palace, 1754-69, 
the society leased premises on the south 
side of High-street, Homerton. They pulled 
down that house in 1823, converted its site 
into a garden, and built a new college in the 
rear. The architect was Samuel Robinson; 
his design, since slightly modified by an 
addition, being of a very simple character, 
consisting of two floors above ground, with 
a main elevation of a central pediment 
supported by six pilasters, between two 
narrow wings. Cavendish College, to which 
the late Duke of Devonshire munificently 
subscribed, was opened by him in 1876, 
having been established upon a proprietary 

- basis by the County College Association. 
It was subsequently incorporated under the 
Companies’ Acts, and closed in 1892. In 
1888 Messrs. John Giles, Gough, & Trollope’s 
designs, and Messrs. Claridge & Bloxam’s 
(of Banbury) contract—6,o90/,—for a central 
hall and offices were accepted. 





HE fire that broke out at Elton Hall, 
Huntingdonshire, threatened at one 
time to consume the whole mansion, but 
fortunately the efforts of the Oundle brigade, 
aided by appliances on the spot, prevailed. 
The greater part of the library, however, was 
destroyed, and the damage has been esti- 
mated at many thousand pounds. Elton 
stands near the high road from Oundle to 
Peterborough; its park, lying in the Nene 
Valley, extends on the south into North- 
amptonshire. Elton, or Aylton, had for long 
been a seat of the Shapcote family, one of 
whom, Sir Thomas, is commemorated by an 
inscribed stone (1470) in the parish 
church. A private chapel, built in 1490 
by the Lady Elizabeth Dinham, and 
cited by Camden, was incorporated in the 
new mansion which Sir Thomas Proby, Bart., 
built, ctvca 1663, in the castellated style. His 
descendant, John, second Baron Carysfort, 
in the peerage of Ireland, was advanced to an 
earldom in 1789. In the church, restored 
seven years ago by Lord Carysfort, are 
monuments of the Probys. In April, 1843, 
Dr. Faber, Superior of the Brompton Oratory, 
being then Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, was presented to the living of Elton, 
where he remained until November, 1845. 





FINE piece of wrought-iron screen-work, 
designed by Mr. Pearson as a side- 
screen for the choir of Peterborough 
Cathedral, has been on view at the makers’, 
Messrs. White & Sons, of Oxford-street, 
during the- last few days. The screen is 
treated very simply, with upright parallel 
bars filled in with rich scroll work in the 
lower portion up to about the level of the eye, 
and with narrower band of similar work along 
the top. The scroll work is simple in detail 
but designed in the true spirit of Medizeval 
wrought-iron work, and is very effective ez 


IHASSE. 
——_}<—>-__+}__—_—— 


INTERCEPTING TRAPS.—The Hornsey Local 
Board have passed a resolution by nine votes to six 
in favour of abolishing the intercepting trap, and 
have asked the Local Government Board to allow 
them to expunge the by-law making the provision 
of the trap compulsory. The Board have done this, 
notwithstanding that their Surveyor, Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, had presented a most voluminous 
report, in which he gave a list of many places where 
the trap was compulsory, and also the opinions 
of many municipal engineers in favour of the trap. 

LirTs, BALMORAL, &C.—We are informed that 
lifts have been erected at Balmoral, Osborne House, 
Windsor Castle, and Buckingham Palace, for the 
use of the Queen, and that Messrs. R. Waygood & 
Co., of London, carried out the work. 





THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 
AITCHISON, A.R.A.—LECTURE VI. 


I THINK I must say a few words on the master- 
pieces of that great genius of the seventeenth 
century, Baldassare Longhena (1602-82). If we 
admit as a hypothesis that the end of external 
architecture is to produce a striking, rich, and 
magnificent front, and to be regardless of 
structural propriety or refined taste, we must 
admit that Longhena produced works that most 
forcibly strike all visitors to Venice, and these 
works not only have the great merit ‘of attracting 
attention, but of conveying the impression of the 
greatest grandeur and magnificence. The Pesaro 
Palace, and by some the Rezzonico too, which the 
poet Browning bought, are reputed to be by him ; 
and though the details are certainly barocco, no 
one, whether he be an architect or an amateur, 
has gone down the Grand Canal for the first time 
without thinking that these two palaces have done 
more to impress him with the former wealth, 
magnificence, and splendour of Venice than all 
the rest of its architecture. Here, however, as 
elsewhere, architecture tells the tale of the con- 
dition of society. The Pesaro Palace is richer 
and more gorgeous than anything else, but the 
richness is rather overdone ; the forms are neither 
so clear, so elegant, nor so well-proportioned as 
those of the earlier Renaissance palaces; the 
figures are inclined to sprawl, and there is the 
want of the stateliness and dignity of the Ven- 
dramin “Palace, and the artistic invention and 
simplicity of the Spinelli. 

The Pesaro Palace consists of a rusticated 
basement two stories high, surmounted by two 
other stories; the noble floor has fluted Ionic 
columns and an entablature, and the top story 
has fluted Corinthian columns; but though the 
architrave is of normal height, the frieze has been 
greatly deepened, and has cantilevers coming 
down to the architrave, one cantilever being over 
each column; thus the entablature forms a 
crowning feature, proportioned to the whole 
height of the palace. The front to the Grand 
Canal has seven windows ; the three middle ones 
form a. centre, by being flanked at each end by 
coupled columns. The windows are arched, and 
the reveals are so deep that the archivolts stand 
on imposts formed of the entablature of columns 
coupled in the thickness of the reveals, thus 
giving most striking evidence of the massiveness 
of the structure ; the carved key-stones are 
brought out to support the architrave between 
the columns, while Cupids in every possible 
attitude fill up the spandrels, and thrust their 
legs or feet over the archivolts; the top story 
has balustrades between the pedestals, while the 
balustrade of the noble floor is continuous and 
covers the lower parts of the pedestals of the 
columns. The battered sea wall that rises above 
the Canal is capped by an ornamented string, a 
little above this a narrower string takes the 
trusses of the basement windows, and the two 
strings are connected by the grotesque heads of 
sea-monsters. Two tall arched openings form the 
entrances, with a niche between, and not only 
connect the two stories, but give an idea of the 
majestic height of the interior ; while the rustica- 
tions are cut into facets, which give a sparkling 
appearance to the whole basement. 

The superposition of some sort of network over 
the main plane of a building not only gives 
variety, but there is generally such a difference 
of shape between the architectural objects of the 
two planes, that they make an agreeable contrast 
and enhance the value of one another. This 
device probably originated with the Romans, 
though there is a Greek example, and it has often 
been sought after by architects in advanced styles 
—Late Gothic for example, as at Strasburg, 
only there the narrow arcades in front of 
windows are not very logical. Longhena’s 
church of Sta. Maria della Salute is almost too well 
known to need further description ; but whether 
we consider its plan or its perspective effects, each 
shows great power of composition. The plan 
itself consists of an octagon, followed by an oval 
transept, and that by an iregular oblong at the 
back. The outer octagon has external projecting 
frontispieces which form chapels within, with an 
aisle all round to serve them, leaving an inside 
octagon for the nave, which is crowned with a 
dome on a drum; the external dome, which is 
much higher than that of the inside, is of wood. 
Between the altar and the nave is the long oval 
transept, which gives great effect to the service at 
the altar, both from the space and the lighting, 
for this oval transept is well lit at each end by 
windows, which cannot be seen from the nave. 











| The centre of this transept is also crowned by a 


dome, and there are two elegant little bell-towers 
that start from either side of the altar. The top 
stories of the towers are formed into open 
lanterns; each face of the lantern is crowned 
with a carved pediment ; from the segmental 
roofs a drum and adome spring, with a little lantern 
at the top, on which a cross stands. From what- 
ever point of view the church may be looked at, 
these bell-towersand domes compose picturesquely. 
The buttresses to the drum of the large dome are 
formed into the shape of huge trusses with statues 
on them; the idea of the buttresses is, rather 
fancifully, supposed to have been got from the 
illustrations to the hypnerotomachia of Poliphilus, 
I fancy that the exterior of no other church in the 
world has been so often painted, which <t least 
shows its popularity with artists and the public. 
Before finishing the sketch of Renaissance 
architecture, I must say a few words about its 
development in France. In Italy many causes 
favoured its introduction: 2.e., its comparative 
simplicity, its proportions and its style; the pre- 
valence of Roman buildings and remains; the 
absence of any great school of architecture ; and 
the patriotic hope that by reverting to Roman 
architecture, Roman greatness would return to 
Italy. But only the first of these reasons could 
have had any weight in France, though there was 
the potent reason that it was fashionable. We, 
however, have been too apt to overlook the 
spread of humanistic lore, a taste for the antique, 
and the prevalence of Roman remains in the 
south of France; which San Gallo, Vignola, 
Palladio, and San Michele came to draw. The 
Maison Carrée and the other temple at Nimes 
are illustrated in Palladio’s works. In the fifteenth 
century two Italians, Francesco Laurana and 
Jerome of Fiesole, were brought over to France, 
and while the first erected the Chapel of St. 
Lazare in Marseilles Cathedral, the latter carved 
some of the pilasters on the tomb of the Duke of 
Brittany, and the scrolls on the tomb of Charles 
VIII.’s children.* France at the time of the evolu- 
tion of the Renaissance, had an architecture that 
was complete, probably requiring greater know- 
ledge and skill than any other in the world; 
and a school that dated from the fifth century. 
No greater problems in graphic geometry than the 
plans for elaborate stonecutting can ever have 
existed. Such plans rival in complexity the 
patterns and stalactite work of the Saracens. 
The constructive knowledge of stone possessed 
by the Gothic architects has never been equalled, 
except perhaps by the knowledge of iron amongst 
the present engineers. Yet, with all this skill, 
all this knowledge, and with a population admiring 
this last and elaborate form of Gothic, the Renais- 
sance so far overcame it as to force it to clothe its 
construction in Classical forms. The kings, the 
great nobles of France, and all those who formed 
or followed the invading armies, had seen the 
principal buildings of Italy; and though the 
French seem to have been most struck with the 
gardens of Italy, there still must have been such 
merits in the new architecture as to force the 
acceptance of its principles. The Italian painting 
and sculpture was simply superior in knowledge, 
dignity, composition, and colour to that of France. 
The humanists had so familiarised the learned with 
Classi¢ lore, and had raised such admiration for 
Classical work, that the use of Classic forms had 
become a sign of mankind being freed from asceti- 
cism, from the thraidom of the clergy, and from 
intellectual apathy. It has always been known that 
many of the famous Italian artists had visited France, 
mostly at the invitation of Francis I.—Serlio and 
Vignola, Benvenuto Cellini, Primatticcio, and his 
pupil Niccolo del Abate, I] Rosso and others, 
and these Italians were generally credited with 
having given this turn to French architecture. 
But it has been discovered that nearly all the 
architects of the Renatssance buildings in France 
were Frenchmen. A long list of Renaissance 
architects is given in M. Léon Palustre’s ad- 
mirable book on the Renaissance, although it is 
not yet known where or how these French 
architects picked up their classical knowledge, or 
if there were Renaissance schools in France. 
Probably the two most brilliant examples of 
early French Renaissance are the Castles of 
Chambord, by Pierre Nepvieu, called Trinqueau, 
and Francis I.’s wing of the Castle of Blois, by 
Charles Viart. These and many of the early. 


Renaissance castles show a grafting of Classical ~ 


details on a Gothic structure. Still, they show 
an affluence of invention, and strong national 
characteristics that entirely separate them from 
Italian examples. ‘The familiarity shown with 





* Charles VIII. :—born 1470, reigned 1483, died 1498 
Louis XII. :—born 1462, reigned 1498, died 1515 
Francis I. :—born 1494, reigned 1515, died 1547. 
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the fanciful carving of pilaster panels and pilaster 
capitals, taken by the Italian Renaissance archi- 
tects from Roman work, is doubtless partly due to 
the Italians who worked in France during the 
fifteenth century. The French Renaissance, though 
full of Classic figures and ornament, shows amarked 
French character. ‘This grafting, however, did not 
produce a new progressive style, but gradually 
gave way to a pure imitation of Roman work. It 
is curious to contrast the exuberant invention of 
this wing of Blois with the pedantic dulness of 
the wing by F. Mansart (1598-1666) built in 
i637, but given the fashion of a close paraphrase 
of Roman work, Ik. Mansart had style and 
attained dignity. * 

To revert to the Renaissance wing of Blois. 
Although the front to the Court of Ilonour is by 
far the most striking, and the staircase never fails 
to attract the attention of those who visit it, yet I 
think the side towards St. Vincent-square, though 
not so striking, is the best piece of early French 
Renaissance. I have spoken of it in my lectures 
before ; but I have never seen it described with 
such eloquence as by Mr. Van Brunt in his 
Architectural Essays of 1893, that he calls 
‘‘Greek lines.” In speaking of this front he 
says:—‘‘ It is sufficient to say here that these 
variations of treatment do not result in an effect 
of careless picturesqueness. The composition is 
essentially an expression of unity of the highest 
quality. Its variety does not interfere with, but 
rather enhanced this expression. If it is not 
strictly and academically classic, if the eye can- 
not detect by careful study a mathematical 
balance of parts, with a regular and studied 
correspondence and recurrence, to bind the whole 
into formal and ceremonious harmony, the best 
effect of such harmony is here completely por- 
trayed. Its royal dignity and strength, its noble 
repose, its processional movement from end to 
end, present an architectural pageant, unaffected, 
sincere, and imposing, such as no conditions of 
civilisation elsewhere in the world, at any other 
period of the progress of mankind, has been able 
to produce. It is another expression of the 
deliverance of the Christian world from the bonds 
of feudalism, and its happy entrance into the 
liberty of modern civilisation. It is co-incident 
with the establishment of new colleges, the forma- 
tion of new libraries, and the increase in the 
printing of books. ; 

It isa reform which did not destroy the old 
things for the sake of the new ; but which adapted 
them and amalgamated them with apparently 
unconscious ingenuity, but with the instinct of the 
true artist spirit. To laboriously imitate this 
irregularity, converted into beautiful unity by its 
subordination to a noble architectural wszotz/, 
would be an affectation which would inevitably 
betray its author.” 

The column came to be worshipped in France 
as it had been elsewhere. 

With the Renaissance architects a Roman 
column took the place of the ‘‘ beautiful nude 
figure’ of the sculptors and painters that we so 
often meet with in Vasari, only there was much 
less reason for the admiration. The beautiful 
nude figure is Nature’s highest organism, and 
gives rise to an infinity of thoughts, physical, 
moral, esthetic, and imaginative, while a 
column at most is only an example of a bearing 
member, successfully turned into an architectural 
feature. Something more may be said of the 
pilaster which was originally the ornamenting of 
the end of a wall, and may still be properly used 
to express the place, where an inside wall abuts 
onan outsidewall. This idolatry of the column may 
be seen at the little castle of Chantilly, the work of 
Jean Bullant, where columns not only run through 
the two stories, but the windows of the upper 
story run right through the entablature, their 
upper part forming dormers in the roof, thus 
making the columns apparently of no use as 
supporting members, as each column only carries 
a little piece of entablature, thus giving a 
ludicrous appearance to the whole front. 

As the French Renaissance progressed, the 
happyaffluence of sculpture in buildings ceased, and 
architecture came to monopolise nearly the whole 
field, as well as to be a more and more pedantic 
imitation of Roman work. M. Leon Palustre 
gives a very admirable passage on this subject :— 
“The grace, the suppleness, the spirit, the delicacy, 
the lightness, which, in spite of their frequent imper- 
fections, render our Gothic architecture and that 
of the first half-century of the Renaissance so 
attractive, are treated like those qualities one can 
dispense with, or as defects to avoid. The 
architect too strongly penetrated with his own 








.* The photograph of this ‘wing of Mansart’s I owe to the 
kindness of M. Chas. Lucas, and to M. Mieusement, the 
photographers of the French historic monuments. 














merit, and not wishing to share with anyone the 
glory of creating a remarkable work, too often 
leaves so small a space to the sculptor, that he 
cannot be tempted to interfere in the general 
arrangement, just as we see at Rome from the 
time of Bramante.” 

The short account I have given of the 
Renaissance may seem rather like a story with- 
out a moral; but beyond what I have said 
already, the subject of the Renaissance would 
require many lectures to see if its defects could be 
cured without losing its spirit and beauty. I very 
much fear it would end like Hawthorne’s story of 
the physiologist’s beautiful wife who had a spot 
on her face, which he at last removed, but it 
killed her. 

I must say a few words on the devices used to 
turn the prose of building into the poetry of 
architecture, but before doing so I must speak of 
the difference between two of the historic styles 
and the rest which, I think divide architecture into 
two camps, I mean Gothic and Moorish as 
distinguished in kind from Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, the Saracenic of Asia, Romanesque 
and the Italian and later French Renaissance. 
Figure and landscape painting belong as much to 
one art as Greek and Gothic, and I must ask you 
to imagine each of these branches of painting as 
being in chiar’oscuro ; you cannot well compare 
a beautiful nude figure, or even a composition of 
beautiful nude figures, with the beauty of a naked 
wood, and by that I mean trees without leaves ; 
you have endless patterns in the last case, not only 
made by the crossing of twigs and branches in one 
plane of trees, but the patterns formed by 
innumerable planes; in the figure groups there is 
a clearness and distinctness from which general 
laws can be deduced ; but the other seems not 
only too complex, but to raise such different 
emotions that if laws can be deduced from the 
phenomena, they must be wholly different from 
the former laws. In architecture, all but the two 
excepted styles produce clear and distinct ideas, 
from which observation may deduce laws, and to 
these I will at first devote myself. 

I think that a look of stability, if it be nota 
law, must precede laws, for without this our 
thoughts are otherwise engaged than in admiring 
the building. Next, size is one of the great 
elements of grandeur and impressiveness, for even 
a vast wall of immense height is certainly very 
impressive—the back wall of the theatre at Orange 
is a good example. We may enhance this by 
various devices, such as a small opening or two of 
a window size, z.¢., out of which a man can put 
his head, by a parapet on machicolations, for the 
machicolations, by their recurrence and by their 
shadows, enforce on our mind the greatness of 
the wall. 

The next is proportion, and all we can say of 
it is that some ratios are more agreeable to the 
eye than others, and some have an almost divine 
beauty. If we have a well-proportioned front or 
flank, simple repetition is perhaps the most im- 
portant law of effect, but this- effect may be 
heightened by slight variations in the similarity ; 
this is the plan pursued by Nature in her vege- 
table creations. .In architecture we see this law 
carried out by the outsides of Greek temples, occa- 
sionally in Gothic, as in the front of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and in the early itenaissance palaces 
of Italy. 

Variety is the next important law, of which the 
simplest form is alternation. We see, for instance, 
at the Rucellai Palace, practically equal divisions 
of width by pilasters, while at the Cancellaria the 
widths of the spaces, divided off by the pilasters, 
alternate. In the same way, contrast is one 
extreme case of variety, and may be well 
exemplified by straight lines, squares, or oblongs 
alternating with circles ; the best Doric of Greece 
is a fine instance of this, the square abacus 
contrasting with the round echinus, and the 
straight edges of the flutes contrasting with the 
circles of the annulets; and the Doric contains 
another law—that of. the echo: the annulets echo 
the larger circle of the top of the echinus, shown 
against the soffit of the abacus. In Renaissance 
work you often see an arched opening contrasted 
with vertical and horizontal lines, and then echoed 
by a segmental pediment. Slight variation 
in the larger forms that follow one another 
is often most successfully used—for example, 


the circle coming from the octagon, or 
vice versd. Grace and elegance are very 
complex qualities made up of ‘many laws, 


including roughness and smoothness. Roughness 
in good architecture is mostly produced by 
sculpture and mouldings, and is contrasted with 
plain surfaces. Perhaps there is nothing more 
elegant in Italian Renaissance than the doorway 
of the Confraternity of St. Mark’s, where the 
































carved capitals and lower parts of the. columns. 
are contrasted with the smooth shafts. In 
composition, to take it on a: large scale, there is 
the front and the sky-line composition... To 
speak of the. first, almost all. the. Venetian 
Kenaissance palaces and most of the. churches 
have a centre and two sides. The noble compo- 
sition of San Zaccaria. is. very striking, and 
it might be worth the while of some: of the 
advanced students to try how this front would 
look if the two upper orders were: turned into 
one, and the quadrant cornices of the aisles 
were stopped against the centre. One of the most 
charming sky-line compositions is that of. Sta. 
Maria della Salute. The front of the Certosa at 
Pavia is badly composed, though some parts are 
beautiful ; a great deal of it consists of odds and 
ends not properly tied together, and most of the 
proportions are not quite right; to paraphrase 
this and improve it, would. be another capital 
exercise. Although no one can_ be. taught. to 
compose well by rule, he can be taught to avoid 
gross faults, and to be somewhat of a competent 
critic of his own work. 

However, all architects and all connoisseurs 
are aware that slightly different proportions are 
often all that separate distinguished from com- 
monplace architecture. We cannot surpass the 
Early Renaissance architects ; we have not got 
their splendid vigour of mind and body, their 
enthusiasm, their culture in respect to beauty, 
nor their skill. We cannot go back to the 
esthetic barbarism of Gothic, because we have 
seen better things—or, at any rate, things that 
appeal more to our present cultivation and state 
of mind. : 

We have not the constitutions of the Gothic 
men, nor can we soar to their ecstasies of devotion, 
revel with them in mysticism, nor even sink to 
their depths. In looking at the triumphs of 
Gothic art, one is always reminded of that 
Crusader who, to save his soul, left everything at 
home and braved unheard of dangers to free the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels, but during a 
siege in the Holy Land killed and ate his wife 
and daughter. Spires rear their heads to the 
height of the Great Pyramid; massive-looking 
towers rise up in pinnacled grandeur from arches 
borne by slight piers of stupendous height ; 
galleries that look like lace, fringe the tops of 
cathedral fronts; gigantic gashes filled in with 
stonework, surpassing ironwork in its slightness, 
and the cobweb in intricacy, cast floods of light 
into naves, of a length that the eye cannot fathom. 
Every part of these vast structures overflows with 
the signs of energy and invention. We are carried 
away into a mystic dream. 

We ask if such things can have been done by 
man, and, if so, what sort of men can have 
imagined such feats of skill and daring. It is 
a rare case when we grasp the building as a 
whole, and we are no more shocked by want of 
propriety, by want of grace, by want of proror- 
tion, than we are in a stalactite cave, or by the 
forms assumed in a stormy ocean. We can only 
contemplate the architects with awe and astonish- 
ment, and ask if men will ever again do such 
things. Even in secular work, the outside of the 
staircase of honour at Chateaudun is full of 
grandeur and mystery as far as it can be judged from 
an etching. Although Moorish work is in some 
parts as complex, there was in the days of the 
Moors none of the fiery impulse or heavenly 
visions that animated the early Moslem savages; 
only these savages had no arts, and no fine arts 
but poetry. Moorish is wonderfil in its stalactite 
and pierced work, but most of its forms mark a 
decaying civilisation. 

We cannot have the icthyosaurus nor the 
plesiosaurus now: if one were to be created. it 
would die here, for the conditions for its living do 
not exist. We can have an artificial one ata 
pantomime with a man behind the scenes to pull 
a string and make the wings flap. It is the same 
with architecture: you may have pantomime 
Greek, or Gothic, or Renaissance, but the 
difference between the real and imitation archi- 
tecture is that between a live animal and one 
preserved in spirits ; there is the animal in both 
cases, and the only difference between them is 
that one is alive and the other is dead. Wedo 
not want an icthyosaurus, a mastodon, or a sabre- 
toothed tiger, but some animal that is alive and 
can live in our time and our climate, and be 
beautiful to look on, useful, or even terrible. We 
cannot give genius, we cannot make people care 
for an art that gives them no pleasure; all ‘we 


| can do is to learn the art of expressing ourselves 


and the methods by which emotions were raised in 
former times, and when we have learned these 
arts, try to please ourselves and hope others will 
be pleased by our efforts; if not now, in future 
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generations: but above all things let us be.sure 
we have done all in our power, and also let us 
take as models the former masterpieces that 
appeal to our sense, intelligence, taste, and culti- 
vation. We can at least be sure of one thing about 
our buildings, z.c., whether they will harmonise 
with the best sculpture and painting of the day, 
for if they will not, we may be sure we are in the 
wrong track. 

The subject of these lectures is by no means 
new. In fact I may say that every architect who 
is now alive, and every architect who was alive 
when I was young, was anxious to advance archi- 
tecture ; and all that I have done is to roughly 
show how some novelty may be introduced and 
some improvement may be made. Joseph Louis 
Duc left a prize for an architectural design in a 
new style ; and our old and esteemed friend César 
Daly was so anxious to see architecture again 
progress organically, that he not only published a 
pamphlet on the higher studies of architecture, 
and sent round a copy to the bulk of the pro- 
fession, but personally begged the co-operation, 
in this important matter, of the architects he knew 
in England and America. One subject that he 
considered of great importance in these higher 
studies was symbolism ; though I fear we are in 
an anti-symbolic age. One of his favourite 
schemes for starting a new development in archi- 
tecture was an analysis of the causes that pro- 
duced admiration for the buildings of the past, the 
investigation of those things that produced what is 
called a style of architecture, and the question 
as to whether there were analogous circumstances 
for the creation of a modern style. He said, too, 
no architectural society has asked itself what is 
the cause of the present disorder of architecture, 
and sought a cure; and he asks whether those 
common principles that architects practising in 
different styles adopt cannot be harmonised. He 
says the English eclectics of the Gothic school 
have at least shown an inkling of the necessity for 
modifying an historic style, to meet the know- 
ledge, the science, the industry, and the habits of 
the day. The Gothic architects of France ought, 
at least, to expound the effect of the original 
Gothic on the esthetic culture of mankind ; and 
they should, besides preserving ancient monu- 
ments, associate themselves with architectural 

rogress. He asks, too, some questions—e.g., 
Nhat is the influence of the general habit of 
travelling on the aspect of modern buildings ? 
and how can we use in architecture the ingenuity, 
the invention, the knowledge, and the skill, both 
technical and esthetic, of living architects ? 

We cannot help showing regret and emotion at 
the loss of this great man, who, when he came 
over to receive the Queen’s Gold Medal, not only 
delighted every architect, but so many others in 
England, from Her Majesty the Queen to the 


humblest amateur, by his lucid  descrip- 
tions of what architecture was, had ac- 
complished, and might accomplish. It was 
delightful to tind the vigour of mind, 


the earnestness, and all the sanguine aspirations 
of youth, ina man who had already over-stepped 
the threshold of old age: for he still hoped to 
publish an exhaustive encyclopeedia of architegfure ; 
the materials for which he had been collecting for 
forty years. England is particularly indebted to 
him for publishing Sir Charles Barry’s Reform 
Club-house, for it does not show its gratitude to 
architects by publishing their works ; there is no 
monograph of St. Paul’s, and when the Committee 
of the Reform Club wanted to make some 
alterations, they had to send to Paris for M. César 
Daly’s publication. 

I look on M. César Daly’s *‘ High Studies in 
Architecture ’’ as one of the most important and 
suggestive essays we have on the progress of 
architecture, all the more valuable because he had 
a regular academic educaiion, and academic in 
France not only means a thorough education, but 
one to which a traditional bias is given by the 
masters. It was from traversing that bias, that 
Viollet-le-Duc was so unpopular among those 
students and professors, who were wedded to 
this academic tradition. He was in fact a heretic 
among the orthodox; a position that is hardly 
realised in England or America, although the 
battle of the styles was being very fiercely fought 
out over here in my younger days. Pugin, who 
thought that architectural ‘salvation was only to be 
gained by copying Gothic, freely expressed his 
disgust with Professor Cockerell at the Royal 
Academy for not propagating his opinions. 

**It is a perfect disgrace to the Royal Academy 
that its professor of architecture should be per- 
mitted to poison the minds of the students of that 
establishment by propagating his erroneous 
opinions of Christian architecture. The influence 
which his position naturally gives him over their 





minds is doubtless considerable, and the effect of 
his instructions proportionately pernicious. Not 
content, however, with the disparagement of 
ancient excellence, which he introduces in his 
official lectures, he is practically carrying out his 
contempt of Pointed design in both Universities, 
and in a manner that must cause anguish of soul 
to any men of Catholic mind and feeling.* 

Yet Professor Cockerell was right from the 
esthetic side, as Greek is, as yet, the most per- 
fectly beautiful architecture the world has seen, 
and is as superior to Gothic in that respect as 
Gothic is to Greek in constructive capacity and 
mystic suggestions. 

All architects are as much indebted to America 
as to France, for calling their attention to the 
want of progress, and proposing a method for 
improvement, for nothing more valuable has been 
written on the subject than Mr. Leopold Eidlitz’s 
book on ‘* The Nature and Functions of Art, and 
more especially of Architecture.” 

As the few remarks I have made on the possible 
improvement and on a certain reasonable diver- 
gence in our archtecture, from that of the past, 
are scattered ; it may be well to call your 
attention to some of the points in which I think 
improvements can be most readily made. The 
first is, fitting the building as exactly as possible 
to its use. The next is to let the outside show 
the shape of the inside, and not to put the inside 
into a box. Then there is the much overlooked 
science of construction, without which a man, in 
my opinion, cannot call himself an architect ; 
much less is there any chance of any great organic 
advance. Another point, though not new, has 
been, I think, put in a new light—z.e., not using 
as ornaments out of place, those features that 
have a real function to perform. Every architect 
would admit that palpable follies were blots on 
any architectural design; but columns that are 
purely supporting members, have so long been 
used as mere architectural decorations, that they 
fail to excite repulsion or contempt. 
esthetic points are these—the study of profiling, 
which has been wholly neglected, and should be 
again taken up in the proper way; that is to 
make the mouldings tell, with the greatest beauty, 
the story you want them to tell, in this climate. 

In architecture, which is to excite emotions 
things must look right; it is no excuse to say 
something answers its utilitarian end, unless it 
looks as if it would do so too. The cavetto 
and the cyma recta are crowning members, 
the ovolo and ogee are supporting members ; to 
get variety and contrast, the crowning members 
are sometimes used to support, and they always 
look as if their noses would break off with the 
weight. If the Greeks, Vignola, or Palladio 
made this blunder we should avoid their fault. 
There is a cyma recta in the bed-mould of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysikrates. The same is 
true in bases ; the Greeks made the fillets of their 
skotias project beyond the bearing of the torus, 
and thus solidly supported the torus, not to speak of 
the superior effect gained by this narrow member 
being in light instead ofin shade. The Romans put 
the fillet under the centre of the circular torus, so 
the nose looks as if it would break off, and the 
shade of the lower part of the torus is not 
separated from the upper shadow of the skotia by 
a line of light. The early Gothic architects often 
put a hollow on the top of the first torus of the 
bases of their pillars. This hollow looks as if it 
were a channel for water or for oil, to prevent ants 
climbing up the columns. The Gothic architects 
copied it, without doubt, from some Greek example 
they had seen in Asia Minor. 

Another point is the learning to proportion 
things so as to make them expressive of the duties 
they have to perform ; and lastly to find out, if 
possible, what zesthetic expression is both proper 
to the building and meets our own taste. In the 
useful part of architecture we are limited and 
constrained by the utilitarian necessities, while in 
the zsthetic part we have to tell the story and to 
please ourselves in the manner of telling it, 
though every archiiect finds he himself is 
the hardest taskmaster he can serve. If we 
have had the severe training necessary to make us 
architects, and the natural genius to make us 
great ones, we shall eventually please the 
educated eyes of those who love and study the art. 
De Quincey says the knowledge the man’s 
genius creates, makes the knowledge by which 
he is to be criticised and corrected, © pos- 
sible. This reminds one of Newton’s dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. The late 
Professor de Morgan said ‘‘that when Newton 
published his ‘ Principia’ there were not five 
people in Europe who could understand it ; but 
now, intelligent young men of twenty, who have 
studied mathematics and the subiect, are capable 
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of comprehending the proof.” So the poet Words- 
worth says ‘‘ the poet creates the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed.” And now I have spoken 
of Wordsworth, it gives me an opportunity of 
enforcing my advice about paraphrasing the 
architectural masterpieces of former — times, 
Wordsworth has been called the poet of Nature, 
and it might be thought that he trusted to Nature 
for his art; but he not only tells us that he had 
translated, and, I presume, turned into verse, 
twelve cantos of Ariosto, but that he had been 
endeavouring to put into verse the sonnets of 
Michelangelo—one of which, he said, gave him 
more trouble to do than a whole canto of Ariosto, 

The continuance of any people as a nation 
depends on its fighting power and its virtue, 
When it has ceased to be a nation, or even an 
independent country, what remains to tell the 
story of its former greatness? Nothing but the 
ruins of its buildings, with the sculpture, the 
painting, and the mosaic that are enshrined in 
them. All the rest of its wealth, magnificence, 
and glory have gone, and it is easier to tell 
‘where are last year’s snows” than to say what 
has become of them. 

The place the nation held in the world, and the 
state of its knowledge, skill, virtue, and emotions, 
remain only in the words of its poets, writers, and 
philosophers; in the works of its architects, 
sculptors, and painters, and in its written music, 
It therefore behoves the powerful and the rich to 
foster the fine arts, which alone speak forcibly to 
all in the present, and can alone give immortality 
in the future. 

We have only one national festival devoted to 
the admiration of one kind of beauty and excel- 
lence—the ‘‘ Derby Day.” Some of the powerful 
and the rich do devote many thousands a year to 
the promotion of beauty and excellence in horses ; 
but great men and great artists are of more 
importance than horses, even if they be those im- 
mortalised on the Panathenaic frieze. What hope 
is there of turning this festival into a celebration 
like the Olympic games? There men as well as 
beasts strove for prizes, and there even mental 
excellence was acknowledged. Herodotus read 
his history there, philosophers expounded their 
systems, and artists displayed their works, 
Patriotic as it is to improve the race of horses, I 
must also put in a plea for the race of man. 
Palladio might have trod mortar or laid rubble 
till his death, if he had not found Trissino to have 
him taught and trained, just as our Ware might 
have swept chimneys all his life if he had not 
found a patron, to give him his schooling and h’ 
architectural education. To train a promising 
lad has its risks, but even a horse may, after its 
training, turn out to be no racer, but only fit fora 
cab, an omnibus, or the plough. Let me say to 
all the employers of architects that when they 
have well paid them, they still owe them a debt 
of gratitude, which it is the worst meanness to 
withhold; to the public generally that each 
person should endeavour to comprehend some- 
thing of the merits of architecture, just as 
most persons understand something of the 
merits of poetry; and to thank God that they 
have got poets, architects, and other artists who 
will show to posterity that this generation 
was not wholly base and worthless ; and, lastly, 
let me say to the architects, spare no labour and 
no pains to acquire the elements of this tremendous 
profession, which can only be adequately repre 
sented by men of brilliant genius, great general 
capacity, and untiring perseverance. When yol 
have a building to design, be animated by the 
thought that, however small it ‘may be, it & 
capable of enshrining the highest and _ noblest 
aspirations, the greatest skill, and the most 
perfect workmanship, and that, if it does contain 
all these qualities, it will at least give delight to 
the cultivated, and that it may be the means of 
conferring some meed of immortality, not only on 
the place where it is built, but on England itself, 


————+}+ <--§-- 

PATENT INSPECTION EYE-COVERS.—This invet 
tion of Messrs. Bugler & Co., of Putney, is intended 
to afford a cheap means of examination and cleat 
ing of drains where it is desired to avoid some of the 
cost of manholes and inspection chambers. It co# 
sists in taking a branch from the drain to the ground 
level, at such a curve as will admit of a cleaning-rod 
being passed down, and covering it at the top will 
a metal cover surrounded on the underside by a pre 
jection fitting loosely into a groove filled with greasé, 
and clipped down tight by a turning clip. ~ 
metal frame which holds the lid has a dovetail — 
cement joint in the socket of the pipe. The inveh 
tion appears likely to be useful in situations whett 
means of cleansing are desired and where an inspe 
tion chamber is not imperative. 


* Pugin’s “‘ Apology for the Revival of Christian Ardir 
tecture.” London, 4to, 1843. x 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
COLOUR IN LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
Ciation was held on the 2nd inst. in the meeting- 
room of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, the President, 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. F. B. Dunkerley, and H. L. Anderson. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, hon. secretary, 
announced the following donation to the library:— 
** Surveying and Surveying Instruments, 1894,” 
presented by the author, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton. 

On the motion of Mr. Bannister F. Fletcher, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the President for 
showing the members over the Battersea Town- 
hall on the previous Saturday. 

The President drew the attention of the 
members to a series of lectures on ‘ Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Applied Arts,’”’ by Mr. C. W. 
Whall, commencing on April 10, and expressed 
the hope that they would be largely attended. 

Mr. Goldsmith announced that, in accordance 
with the instructions received from the general 
body, a petition had been drafted by the Committee 
to present to Parliament with reference to the 
London Streets and Buildings Bill of 1894, and it 
had been suggested to the Committee that a 
public meeting should be called to discuss the 
matter, if possible, before the petition was pre- 
sented. This would have to be done within ten 
days after the first reading of the Bill. No doubt 
members of Parliament were uncertain as to when 
the new Session would open, and if there was no 
hurry probably the meeting would be held before 
the petition was presented. Under any circum- 
stances it had been determined to hold such a 
meeting, and it would be held at as early a date 
as possible. 

Mr. S. B. Beale then read a paper on “ Colour 
in London Street Architecture,” which was as 
follows :— 

In introducing the subject ot ‘‘Colourin London 
Street Architecture” for discussion this evening, I 
am aware of the initial difficulty of saying much 
that shal! be both new and original. I hope, 
however, to show some justification by empha- 
sising the importance of good colouring, by 
rapidly noting some of the colour effects to be 
seen in building materials of long standing, and 
then (for I think the time has arrived when we 
may profitably do so) to review some of the 
colour effects produced by the use of one or two 
materials of modern introduction, with the 
object of discovering, if possible, how far the 
promises of twenty years ago have been fulfilled 
by performance. 

Colour, in architecture, appears to me to hold 
a position in importance possibly second to com- 
position, but certainly before detail. It is unsafe 
to definitely say that colour is of second impor- 
tance, for the composition of a front may be good, 
but bad colouring will ruin it. Also, a building 
well massed and good in colour is successful, 
independently of its composition. The reason I 
have for placing colour tentatively second to com- 
position is in view of the case in which the 
massing and composition of a building are both 
bad, then, neither colour nor anything else will 
save it. 

Utility and artistic treatment in planning, 
composition, and detail, are now brought to a 
high state of perfection, while colour, the one 
feature that appeals to all, remains stationary and 
unsuccessful. In London it is a hundred years 
behind its co-factors in good architecture, and will 
remain there so long as detail is treated as the 
more important of the two. 

_ For mere professional credit’s sake it is 
important that our buildings should be invested 
with good colouring, but if a stronger argument 
is needed to show the necessity, it lies in the 
effect of colour on the eyes, the dispositions, and 
the health of the citizens. Nine persons out of 
ten receive an impression from the architecture 
they pass in the street ; sometimes it is the form, 
more frequently it is the colour that produces it. 
Form is the first seen, colour is the last forgotten. 

Ours is not a cheerful city in point of archi- 
tectural tints, and yet, in the main, it is what 
architects have made it. Evolved from indifference 
rather than from design. A sunless sky and a 
murky atmosphere may accomplish a great deal in 
the depression of human Spirits ; the effect, how- 
ever, is small compared with the amount of work 
done by the dismal walls of architectural colour 
that line our thoroughfares in all directions. The 
atmospheric outlook is made the scapegoat when 
Our spirits are at zero, but it should be remembered 





that a cloudy firmament, though, perhaps, poor in 
colour, is usually rich in form, while the colours in 
the handiwork of man frequently have nothing 
to mitigate them. In this age of hard work, 
close reading, and sedentary occupations, the 
contemplation of scenery, light, and colour is 
the recreation of the eye, and the walk along 
the street is the main opportunity for it. If, 
then, the field o’er which the eye wanders is 
nothing but blackness and gloom, the eyesight of 
millions must be deteriorated by the want of 
colour in their surroundings. We must all have 
felt the gentle cheerfulness that comes on behold- 
ing good harmonious colouring, and who can 
deny its powerful influence in producing the 
bright and open disposition of the country- 
man, dwelling in the midst of nature’s colour 
wealth, or in fostering the hopeless despondency 
of the town man surrounded by eternal gloom? 

Colour, too, affects the health in many ways. 
It is reported on good authority that medical men 
appreciate this fact, and in certain cases prescribe 
a scheme of colour decoration for the interior of 
their patients’ rooms instead of physic for another 
interior. However this may be, it is certain that 
colour surroundings have very material physical 
effects on mankind. 

The principles of good colouring are few and 
definite enough, but individual taste is dependent 
upon individual feeling and sentiment. White is 
perhaps the best and purest medium for architec- 
tural expression, but the surroundings essential to 
its existence are a sunny clime, a pure atmosphere, 
and brilliant patches of colour to give relief. 
These are accessories not known in London. 
White, as it is to be seen pleasantly weathered in 
masonry and plaster work on the Continent, does 
not and cannot exist asa medium for architectural 
expression in the materials now used in this 
metropolis. In name our colours range from 
white to grey, yellow to red, rising in the streets 
with total disregard to the harmony or contrast of 
adjoining premises. The effect, good or bad, 
is, however, of little moment at the time, fora 
grim spectre spreads its sooty mantle on all 
alike, reducing them to harmonious obscurity. 
Some of the reds proclaim their identity 
in the fitful gleams of sunshine, but the 
whites, greys, and yellows maintain a strict 
incognito after a few years’ investiture. There 
is not a thoroughfare in the whole City of 
London, nor half a dozen in the Four-mile Radius 
that one would choose to walk down on account 
of the pleasure derived from the outing. In some 
of the materials the self-colour is bad to begin 
with, in others the colours are good but badly 
disposed ; in many instances a visible coating of 
dust and soot obliterates the tints, but in the 
majority of cases the materials soaking up the 
grime have weathered black. Queen Victoria- 
street, in the City, and Victoria-street, West- 
minster, are fine fields for study in any of these 
effects. London’s colour does not compare 
favourably with that of many Continental cities. 

Anyone who saw the exhibition of Mr. 
Rimington’s drawings of Spanish towns, for 
instance, after making due allowance for idealistic 
treatment, must agree that ours is a colourless 
city compared with the brightness uf many on the 
Continent. 

Having come to the conclusion, after long ob- 
servation, that the colour of London street archi- 
tecture is dismally bad, I will endeavour to 
differentiate between the cause of and the responsi- 
bility for the same. 

The final cause is the work 01 many contribu- 
tory factors, the chief of the offenders being that 
insidious demon the town atmosphere, aided 
by narrow thoroughfares and high buildings, 
but even these agents would have but little 
effect in obliterating colour were it not for 
the position of London in the sunless valley of 
the Thames. These, then, are the immediate 
agents acting on impressionable materials. So 
far it is just and right to say the climate and 
dreadful atmosphere are the causes of the gloom 
that surrounds us architecturally, but when we 
go a step further and find that the materials used 
by architects are particularly susceptible to these 
influences, and that architects know them to he 
so and are perfectly well aware of all the 
drawvoacks to the maintenance of good and 
cheerful colouring, then, I thing, in continuing 
to use these materials, as a profession, we alone 
are responsible for the gloom in which ‘the 
metropolis is wrapped from end to end. 

Before attempting to inquire in what direction 
improvement may be looked for, it will be in- 
structive to notice the evolution of colour in some 
materials under the effects of a town atmosphere. 

Stock brickwork, beginning life in a suit of 











years by the solution of rain and soot on its 
surface to a brownish grey. A few more seasons 
eliminate the brown, producing a blackish grey 
in fair weather, slaty grey in a strong light, and 
absolute uncompromising black in_ shadow 
or wet weather. In such colours, Great 
George-street, (Gower-street, Whitehall -place 
and other stock brick thoroughfares are rich. 
This work appears to have no weathering 
qualities whatever, the nature of the material not 
permitting them. Dust, rain and soot are soaked 
up uniformly over the surface—wind and other 
weathering agents making no variety in the tones. 
Of all the colours to be seen in London street 
architecture stock brickwork, in whatever aspect, 
produces the most hopeless and depressing, and 
there is only one merit that saves it from 
provoking all the anathemas of Ingoldsby’s Lord 
Cardinal, and that merit is the possession of a 
powerful contrasting effect on any bit of colour 
that happens to be planted in its midst. 

Yellow Malms in London appear to voluntarily 
shed their colour independently of the action of 
the atmosphere, the surface becoming even in 
favourable positions an ashy grey. 

Of the many kinds of red brick in use there are 
really very few of an artistic tone. Great 
improvements are made from time to time in the 
manufacture and burning, but the truer the brick 
in shape, and the harder it is in texture, the 
duller and more lifeless the colour becomes. The 
Ellistown bricks, now largely used, possess 
several practical advantages, but in colour 
do not satisfy the critical eye. A_ nice 
piece of work has been executed in Fare- 
ham red bricks in the new Admiralty 
extension, a tender surface relief being produced 
by using haphazard bricks of slightly varying 
depth of colour tone. The aspect and position of 
this work promise well for weathered effect 
provided the rain washings from the contiguous 
stone do not play their usual tricks with the front. 
It must be admitted that the majority of brick 
buildings, when newly erected, are certainly 
bright, and, in many instances, good in colour. 
The red examples in Fleet-street by St. 
Dunstan’s Church were brilliant when drawn a 
few months ago. Twelve months hence they 
will have sobered into respectability, and then, 
the grimy zephyrs of Fleet-street, year by 
year adding one. more fold of the dreaded 
shroud, will finally wrap them into obscurity. 
The ideal tone for red brickwork is purely 
dependent upon individual taste, but I will 
express the opinion that given favourable con- 
ditions of site and aspect a front built of bricks 
with a virgin surface of colour approaching the 
lightness of tint possessed by rubbed work would 
produce a more pleasing effect than the heavy 
reds in general use. 

Of all materials, red rubbed brickwork properly 
designed on an open site with a western aspect, is 
capable of showing the most beautiful weathered 
effects, but in few instances of its use has it been 
properly managed or are the conditions favour- 
able. As to the management of the material, the 
use of limestone in cornices, copings, or projecting 
strings in conjunction with rubbed brickwork is 
disastrous, as, even with a good aspect, the 
effects produced are more striking than beautiful. 
A chemical, or, it may be, an electrical action is 
set up. by the atmospheric impurities, washing 
from the freestone on to the rubbed brickwork, 
blackens it and forms a crust of disintegrated 
material. This crust then voluntarily peels off. 

It is curious, however, to notice that rubbed 
brickwork immediately below a flush freestone 
band, except when contiguous to the ground line, 
is not damaged in the manner just described, 
but becomes nicely toned with age, tend- 
ing to prove that even the contiguity of 
limestone is not prejudicial so long as wind and 
rain are allowed free action on the surface. 
The Alliance Assurance Office, at the corner of 
Pall Mall and St. James’s-street, built in red 
brick, partly rubbed, and stone dressings, is, as 
would be expected from Mr. Norman Shaw, 
everything that could be wished in mass, compo- 
sition, and detail. The colour effect after some 
ten years’ existence is unfortunately far from 
pleasing. In this instance the western front has 
become more enveloped in grime than the 
southern front. The incrustation of dirt on 
sheltered and recessed parts and on the orna- 
mental frieze has seriously obliterated the original 
colour, while the overflow from the stone dressings 
of icicle-shaped pattern in a sooty lime medium 
are very unsightly on the red brick surface. A 
small portion of the fronts above the principal 
cornice, together with a few square feet on the 
angle turret where the elements have had full 
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of what might have been under other circum- 
stances; io | 

All brick treatments seem to require a good 
self-colour, to ‘begin life in our streets with, for 
bricks do not weather after erection in the same 
manner as the separate blocks in a stone front 
may be expected to do. Aspect also appears to 
make much less difference to the coloured effect 
of brickwork than it does to stone. 

Of the two varieties of Portland stone so 
much favoured in London, the white is with 
difficulty prevented from turning black, and the 
brown a tone only one degree less dreary. There 
are a few examples of nice delicate weathering in 
this material to beseen, the position usually being 
the exposed part of the return flanks of high 
buildings above the roofs of lower ones. The 
Criterion Restaurant exhibits a small specimen. 
This piece of masonry receiving the full force of 
the west wind and rain driving unobstructed from 
the direction of Piccadilly has assumed a very 
tender weathered effect, in spite of the closeness 
of a batch of smoky chimneys. 

The west but not the south front of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s house in Whitehall Gardens is an 
instance of clean weathering in stone—the effect 
being due probably as much to the proximity of 
some large trees as to aspect and free exposure. 

It is difficult to explain all the colour effects 
seen in London stonework. The whiteness of 
balustrades and attic stories, also the piebald effect 
on many columns, may be accounted for, but the 
causes of some other effects to be seen, it passes 
the wit of man to discover. For instance, in 
contrast to the pleasant appearance of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s west front stands the Board of 
Trade office, a few yards away, with the same 
aspect; but covered with a visible coating of coal- 
black grime which the difference in age does not 
account for. I cannot explain the weathered 
angle of the Nationa! Liberal Club, a compara- 
tively new building. 

Of the few coloured stones used in the metro- 
polis Ham Hill has received some attention lately. 
As a contrast to other colours, the bright ochreish 
tint is a relief, and I look forward with interest to 
the time when the weathered effect of the New 
Travellers’ Club may be examined. The position 
of this club is very favourable for the development 
of tender weathered tones, but yellow of any kind 
is at best not a permanent colour in building 
material. 

Daly’s Theatre in this stone is losing the coarse- 
ness that was apparent at first, but there is little 
hope that any colour whatever will be discernible 
after a few years of the atmosphere of Leicester- 
square. 

Probably there are many Ham Hill stone fronts 
of longer existence than those mentioned, but it 
is not possible to recognise them in their present 
garb. I now turn to a stone which stands town 
environment admirably, and weathers to nice 
tones. Red Corsehill has been sparingly used in 
street fronts, considering the marked indifference 
it shows to the attacks of the sulphur-laden 
atmosphere. A very good example may be seen 
in the front of Messrs. Tooth’s art gallery in the 
Haymarket by Messrs. Archer & Green. There 
are no accretions of grime on the work, each 
stone is marked by tender variations of tone, no 
unpleasant stains mar the general effect, and from 
all points of view this front of Corsehill is a 
pieasing bit of colour in the midst of a wilderness 
—bright and fresh after ten years’ existence in the 
Haymarket. Corsehill stone also possesses the 
advantage of being more coloursome in wet 
than in fine weather. 

Red and grey granites have good natural 
colours, which, however, are subject to the same 
obliteration in street architecture as the tints of 
humbler materials. If unpolished granite when 
used in plinth bases could always be given an 
inclination from the vertical, the colour would 
longer remain visible, and a clean effect be ob- 
tained. The introduction of polished granites in 
the small panels of stone fronts fails to give the 
colour relief desired, for even the shallow recess 
of a sunk panel affords sufficient shelter to allow 
of the formation of an opaque film which oblite- 
rates the tints. 

Granites under conditions which, unfortunately, 
will never occur, would be absolutely the best 
materials in point of colour, durability, and im- 
pervicusness for the exteriors of London street 
architecture—polished parts for relief being used 
as dressings. But this is the dream ofa Utopian 
ave, when the coin of the realm shall no longer 
hold sway in human concerns, 

Of all building materials block marble stands 
pre-eminently first in point of beauty. A London 
street: front, however, is not the place for it, 
except -under very propitious circumstances. ° 





Colonel Edis, with great courage, has freely used 
it in the front of the’ new Junior Constitutional 
Club. Its position, an open one, good in aspect, 
and with plenty of leafty trees near to absorb 
impurities, is eminently favourable. It will, 
therefore, be interesting to note how the material 
has weathered at the end of a few years. The 
pureness of the colour will depend upon the pre- 
servation of the surface ; if this is soon destroyed, 
terra-cotta manufacturers will breathe again. It 
is to be devoutly hoped that the club will retain 
in the years to come its pristine purity of tone. 
At present it certainly realises all that could be 
desired in architectural colour effect. 

The use of metals for the purposes of decora- 
tion in street fronts is evidence that there is a 
desire to brighten things up a little. Experiment 
in this direction is risky, however. The large 
metal caps and bands on the marble pilasters to the 
front of the Tivoli Music Hall were very bright 
and striking once, but—they are another colour 
now. 

In viewing the chiaroscuro of the London 
street, compo and plaster work cannot be ignored. 
In the light of architectural knowledge in the last 
decade of this century, compo is a most unarchi- 
tectural material. The marked prevalence of it 
in the well-to-do quarters of the town, executed, I 
suppose, some forty or fifty years ago, exhibits the 
marvellous strides architecture has made since 
that time. The acres and acres of compo work 
in the north-west of London, in and around the 
whole of the Regent’s Park district, and brought 
right into the centre of civilisation by that 
graceful artery Regent-street, shows very plainly 
that this material was in great favour at one time 
and used by men who undoubtedly possessed a 
keen appreciation of the value of breadth of 
treatment, and boldness of detail, but who 
troubled not about colour. What the effect 
would be if the natural colour of all this compo 
work could be seen is not pleasant to imagine. 
The tints that meet the eye range from 2 warm 
stone to mahogany colour, both ground in oil. 

The milk-white effects that enter so largely 
into the colouring of Continental towns and cities 
exist mainly in plaster work. Modern London 
contains few specimens of such, a fact that I do 
not think is to be regretted, as such effects are 
usually coupled with bad building. 

The consideration of plaster and compo work 
naturally leads on to the subject of colour put on 
with a paint brush, and, I must confess, to a feel- 
ing of uneasiness in dealing with it. On the one 
hand, one knows what Regent-street, for instance, 
and the many miles of suburban architecture 
would be like without the four coats of common 
colour, Bath-stone even in many cases owing its 
continued existence in a London atmosphere to 
the protective agency of white lead and 
oil. On the other hand, it appears to be 
the lowest depth of technical immorality 
to cover the externals of architecture with a 
coat of paint. In endeavouring to justify 
its use, one is led away by the seductive appear- 
ance of the nice, clean, stone-colour effect on a 
fine spring morning, when the cradle has been 
lowered. 
the colour of honest building materials might 
be in brightness and tone. As practical men, 
I suppose we must endure it as a necessary 
evil, but, as artists, avoid it like a plague. The 
greatest bar to its favourable consideration no 
doubt lies in the abuse of the medium. ‘Tints 
ranging from salmon pink to navy blue on street 
fronts do not add to the artistic colouring of 
London street architecture. The only safe course, 
then, perhaps, is to forswear the use of any 
building material that is ever likely to stand in 
need of a coat of paint. 

There is one important material yet to be 
dealt with, and as the colour effect of terra- 
cotta formed originally the central mot7f of this 
paper, it would appear desirable to say some- 
thing about it, although criticism on the subject, 
like the material itself is very nearly done to 
death. When terra-cotta first came into general 
use it was thought that at last a material had 
been found which would revolutionise the colour 
effect of the old materials and open up a brighter 
prospect for the jaded Londoner. This material 
has now had at least fifteen years’ experience. 
We are, therefore, in a position to review how 
far results to-day agree with the original 
promises. 

The colours of terra-cotta when used sparingly 
in a front certainly tend to enliven the inevitable 
dreariness of the brickwork with which it is 
customary to use it. I am strongly of opinion, 
however, that it is a great artistic mistake to use 
the material for the whole exterior of a building 
from plinth to chimney top, or even for wall 
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surfaces of any extent. Of the many terra-cotta 
colours in general use the reds, on account of their 
heaviness and density, are, in my opinion, the least 
satisfactory. Although great strides have been 
made in manufacture since the Constitutional 
Club was erected, a more uniform shape and tint 
having been obtained, yet the general effect of 
some of the last examples we see around us are 
worse than the first. A new colour, technically 
termed chestnut buff, is pleasing in tone and in 
tint, is one that would harmonise well with many 
natural red brick colours, but I am unaware of an 
instance of its use in London. The ‘pinky buft 
and golden browns are certainly the most pleasing 
tints when properly used; but, alas, the beauty 
in this, as in much else, is stated to be fleeting. 

It may be instructive to examine a particular 
example of the application of the material under 
consideration. The Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, by Mr. Waterhouse, is 
unquestionably the best instance of its use that 
could be taken for review, as reliable criticism of 
the colour effect in this building would be of a 
standard value trom the fact that any conclusion 
arrived at could not well be modified by the 
chanceof a higher perfection of manufacture being 
attained in the future. Although, as I have said, 
terra-cotta appears to be unsuitable for any work 
of a monumental character, from many points of 
view the Museum is a very beautiful building. 
The great satisfaction that one feels on con- 
templating the design, however, is qualified by 
the startling cleanliness and freshness in the 
broad surfaces so long after completion. 
characteristics, it must be allowed, are not the 
constituents of artistic repose in colour. One is 
therefore led to the inevitable conclusion that the 
satisfaction experienced arises from the fine 
architectural conception and beautiful detail, 
rather than from the colour effect. In support of 
this conclusion we further notice that the upper 
parts of the composition, the top stones of towers 
and pinnacles, and particularly the series of gabled 
dormers, are aggressively bright in tone, clean and 
fresh as when first built. The general surface of the 
facades, sheltered by the main cornice, are 
of a uniform tint, of a lower scale than the 
parts first mentioned, while the series of recessed 
windows under semi-circular arches are strongly 
emphasised by a visible Jayer of dust and soot 
obliterating the colour. It is this palpable un- 
cleanliness in the sheltered parts of terra-cotta 
that is so objectionable, whilst the exposed 
portions have a bizarre effect. The eye wanders 
over the composition seeking in vain the repose 
of one weathered block, and we leave the scene 
with an impression of a bold beautiful design 
wrapped in a mantle of a monochrome striped 
with bluish grey, and, perhaps, repeating the 
lines of Byron :— 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 

One could hope that some note of the probable 
appearance of this building, say, a thousand years 
hence, might be handed down to posterity, to 
meet the eye of Macaulay’s New Zealander when, 
in the ages to come, he takes his stand on a 
broken curb of the Exhibition-road to sketch the 
ruins of the Imperial Institute, to the exclusion of 
the Museum as too new loeking to be noticed. 

Coming next to the Constitutional Club in 
Northumberland-avenue, it would be ungenerous 
to be strictly just in expressing an opinion, for the 


club is without doubt a hopeful spot in the sur- : 


rounding gloom. We do not see the vivid fresh- 
ness of the Natural History Museum instead, a 
precipitate of grime, not in sheltered portions 
only, but all over the composition and _ still 
an absence of any pretence of weathering— 
making one long to take a broom and clean things 
up a little. Terra-cotta fronts in busy thorough- 
fares stand in urgent need of an annual spring 
clean. 

Much the same criticism applies to the French 
Church in Soho-square as to the Natural History 
Museum, on the score of an absence of reposeful 
colouring in the material. The street front 
impresses me as particularly hard and unsympa- 
thetic in tone, but, needless to say, very clever in 
design and detail. 

The restrained application of the material to 
dressings by some architects of eminence does not 
lay terra-cotta open to the same strictures as 
when used for general wall surfaces. Some of 
my remarks on the colour effect of this material 
may appear hypercritical in view of the improve- 
ment its introduction, when sparingly applied, 
has made in London street architecture ; but I 


have considered the material Jer se and have con- ~ 


fined my review to the best examples extant. 
There are specimens in Oxford-street and Picca- 


dilly Circus that exhibit colour effect in terra.” 
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cotta to be infinitely worse than anything that 


stock brick or bad stone has ever produced. I 
have examined the material at its best and at its 
worst, and have come to the conclusion that the 
colour effect of terra-cotta after fifteen years’ 
experience has brought the problem of dispelling 
the gloom in London street architecture no 
nearer a solution. 

Having now critically reviewed the colour 
effect of some of the possible and some of the 
impossible materials seen in our streets, it will be 
gathered, I think, from the foregoing that I hold 
the view that not one of these materials as now 
used do much to brighten town existence. How 
can improvement be effected? First, I think, by 
revolutionising the almost universal practice of 
designing cornices, window heads, strings, and 
labels, with the idea of throwing the rain off the 
surface of the building, of sheltering a great 
portion of it from the action of the wind, and 
preventing the sun shedding its gentle influence 
This change, however, 
will not entirely prevent the deposit of soot and 
dirt on the most sacred portions of the fronts. If 
we are to obtair the best weather effect possible, 
and in a measure retain the sel!-colour of building 
materials, all parts must be designed so as to 
allow of the surfaces being exposed to the full 
effects of the elements. 

_As to the treatment of wall surfaces. The 
rigid requirements of light for the interior prevents 
the arrangement of much breadth in colour 
efiect. It would seem then all the more necessary 
that the flat surfaces that do remain to us after 
the window space is allotted, should not be further 
broken up by arbitrary variations in colour and 
material. The least unsatisfactory specimens of 
architectural colouring are to be seen in fronts 
that are either all stone or all brick throughout. 

The monotony of the London street in form 
and colour would be greatly affected if the roofs 
of buildings were designed so that a greater 
portion of them than is visible at present could 
be seen in the long perspective of a thoroughfare. 
The roof material keeps its colour and weathers 
better than any other part of a building. 

Green tints of slates and the reds and browns 
of tile, if more in evidence above the cornice or 
parapet, would do much to brighten the scene. 
The introduction of a single gable here and 
there is an excellent means of showing a flank of 
the roof, but the repetition of French, English, 
Dutch, and Flemish samples all down the street 
effectually shuts out all roof colour from view. 

There are many other details that would 
suggest themselves in working out a design if the 
central principle of arranging every part, so as 
to allow of fullest exposure, be kept in view. If 
this were done, an improvement would soon be 
seen in the colour of the London street, although 
the effect would be ‘ar from what it might be so 
long as ordinary building materials, as generally 


used, remain the medium for architectural 
expression. There would still remain the 
deleterious effect of narrow thoroughfares 


and cramped surroundings. The real problem 
to be.solved resolves itself into the question 
—Is there a material suitable for use that 
will retain its colour or even present a semblance 
of pleasantness in a town atmosphere for a length- 
ened period of years? The porous and impres- 
sionable bricks and stones will not, and of terra 
cotta my observation tends to show that unless 
highly vitrified, its colour is marred by the visible 
coating of dust and soot, which in any case 
neither weathers into the material nor is washed 
off by the rain. The more extended use of a 
glazed material then, seems to me the only likely 
solution of the problem, but before our salvation 
comes from this direction, a huge barrier of pre- 
judice will have to be beaten down. The discus- 
sion to-night could not take a more useful turn 
than by examining the nature of these strong 
prejudices to see how far they are based upon 
reasonable grounds. 

In the first place, prejudice may arise from the 
fact that the ancient past has no precedent to 
offer of the use of glazed materials as we would 
use them. If it could be found in our Fergusson 
or Gwilt that such and such a basilica was so 
faced so many hundreds of years ago, London 
would be a bright and cheerful city to-day. The 
natural surroundings of the monuments of archi- 
tectural antiquity did not demand an impervious 
facing to preserve their colour effect, and such 
materials were not used. If there is one thing 
more than another that the builders of old were 
particular about, it was the designing of their 
architecture to meet the needs of each particular 
case. It appears, then, as practical architects, if 
we would be strictly archaic, that our mission, as 
far as colour is concerned, in London, is to design 





to meet the requirements of a dull and disintegrat- 
ing atmosphere, and not for the environment of a 
bright and sunny clime. 

Prejudice again may arise from the objection 
that glazed work is an unreal and unarchitectural 
material—as to the unreality, it is advanced that 
the material is not throughout all its parts the 
same as it is on the face. The glazing is stated 
to be an artificiality and a sham, a superior facing 
to a baser backing. I will not wade into the 
ethical reasoning that this statement provokes, as 
it might be difficult to get back into the shallows 
again, but I will say that to assert that any one 
material created for the use of man is in itself 
better or worse than another is saying that which 
cannot be supported by any logical process of 
reasoning—one material may be more useful in 
one set of circumstances than in another, but that 
is no criterion of the actual intrinsic merit of that 
material. The mere commercial value placed 
upon a commodity by the manufacturing and 
trading instincts of a community never can be a 
true standard of relative value of one material to 
another. If this reasoning is correct it is wrong 
to say that a glazed material is a sham. 

As to glazed work being unarchitectural, I will 
be content with the statement of the general 
principle that all materials within reach of 
architects that promise to serve the needs which 
call for their use, are lock, stock, and barrel 
architectural materials—whether Solomon of old 
or Jones of to-day has or has not used them. 

So much for the objections prompted by 
sentiment. What are the practical arguments 
against the use of glazed work in the externals of 
our architecture ? 

First, the difficulty of treating the material 
successfully from the artistic standpoint. This I 
admit as a most real objection; but one that 
would vanish on the growth of familiarity with 
the possibilities and limits of the material. <A 
bad design in glazed work is very bad. The 
effects presented by a large restaurant in Oxford- 
street and a small one in Buckingham-street, to 
the latter of which our President can testify, in 
themselves are enough to ruin the chances of a 
successful advocacy for the general introduction of 
this material for a long time to come, and the 
kindest thing to be said of these two instances Is 
that they were experiments in a little known 
material. On the other hand, the example of Great 
George-street exhibits, I think it will be agreed, a 
very successful application. This is not an exclusive 
application, but it sufficiently indicates that the 
material in the hands of a capable designer gives 
a very pleasing effect. One drawback, namely, 
the play of light on the glazed surface, is not a 
serious one, for it is only seen from positions 
at very acute angles to the point observed, andas 
this position on looking up is two or three feet 
away from the base of the front, or on viewing 
sideways halfway down the street, the play of 
light does not obtrude; these positions, more- 
over, are not such as one would generally select 
to examine the colour effect of any front. More 
than this, the inevitable film, of which it is 
impossible to be rid, although very slight, is 
after a time sufficient to neutralise the play of 
light on the surface. 

I would ask your attention for but a few 
moments longer for the purpose of following more 
positive reasoning in favour of the use of glazed 
work in architectural exteriors. Its extensive use 
for internal decoration in areas and in other posi- 
tions where light and cheerfulness are required is 
sufficient justification, if any further is needed, for 
its unqualified use in street fronts. If I mistaxe 
not, the glazed decorations, whether as tiles or 
bricks in casings to columns, in panels and mould- 
ings used, as it has been in’many of our largest 
clubs and public buildings, not to mention public- 
houses, is there to please the eye and cheer the 
spirits, and well it does this, too. Then why in 
the name of common sense should the front door- 
mat be the uncrossable barrier that prevents the 
legitimate use of glazed work on the street front ? 

The application of glazed work to mouldings 
and enrichments is as suitable for external as for 
internal work, and, from the maker’s point of 
view, quite as practicable. The capabilities of 
the material would demand simple and dignified 
treatment rather than elaboration, and I am 
assured on inquiry that there is no practical 
reason why every part and detail of a front should 
not be built in glazed work. I do not think this 
exclusive application would be the best artistic 
treatment, but it is possible. 

Assuming that the general use of glazed 
materials has come within the scope of practical 
politics, can we obtain that range of quiet, 
subdued, and pleasant colours, without which 
we shall not improve on the present condition of 





affairs. I will not say that the tints now in use 
are all that could be desired, but an intelligent 
demand would create a better and more varied 
supply. The white variety of glazed bricks might 
be considered too cold for artistic effect. Delicate 
cream colour, on the other hand, would appear 
suitable. A nice specimen of this tint may be 
seen in an unclosed internal area of the new 
Admiralty extension visible from Spring Gardens. 
Facework of this colour, with terra-cotta or stone 
dressings as a compromise, would, I think, make 
a pleasant combination. A very wide field for 
good and original treatment is opened by the 
choice of light and dark reds, golden browns, and 
other much less conventional colours. 

It is too much, perhaps, to expect the older 
hands in the profession to be the pioneers in the 
field of glazed work. It is to the younger men, 
whose aspirations are not bound down by the 
iron bands of use and tradition, that the colour of 
London street architecture must look for its 
salvation. Unfortunately it is the experienced 
who would be the most capable of showing the 
world how glazed materials could be most success- 
fully treated, and that they can be so treated 
already we have some visual evidence. But as in 
all else, I suppose we shall learn most by the 
failures. Sufficient eels must be choked in the 
weir before the live ones can slip over, and it will 
be our fate if ever glazed materials come into 
general use to experience many shocks before the 
eye will drink in satisfaction from a vista of good, 
cheerful harmonies in glazed materials. 

If the remedy for the present dismal colouring 
in the London streets does not lie in the directions 
I have indicated, and we would do our duty as a 
body of architects to our clients and to the com- 
munity at large, the subject must be pursued 
further, until a remedy has been found that will 
enable us to bequeath to the generations to come 
a brighter and more cheerful city than it has been 
our lot to inherit from the architects of the past. 
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Mr. Crace, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Beale, said he was not all clear whether 
Mr. Beale had advocated the charm of colour- 
ing by weathering, or whether he proposed 
to do away absolutely with all chance of 
weathering. His last remarks rather led to that 
supposition, because with glazed ware once 
erected the colour was there for good and all, 
except so far as a film of soot might attach to it. 
On the other hand, he could not help thinking 
that Mr. George would never have been in- 
duced to go about London making those charm- 
ing sketches which they had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing that evening if London had 
been built in a glazed brick material. Half 
the charm of colouring was, he was afraid, 
due to Nature, which, after the hand of man had 
done its best or its worst, came kindly and 
reduced all toa harmony, which far surpassed any- 
thing that man could originally put there. He 
confessed that he would be very sorry to see this 
great city reduced to a system of glazed brick 
building. It was true that we were troubled 
with an atmosphere which was extremely 
destructive of the material itself, as well as of the 
original colouring ; at the same time we got some 
gain out of it, and he ventured to think that the 
casual passer-by on the top of an omnibus at the 
corner between the Post-Office and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral could hardly fail to be very strongly 
impressed with the idea that there was some 
beauty in the colouring which was imparted by 
the London atmosphere, heavy though it be. 
If there was prejudice about anything it was about 
stucco, and yet they need not stop at any point 
in antiquity for examples of stucco, They could 
get stucco 1500 B.C., and certainly they had very 
good examples of external stucco work in archi- 
tecture in Pompeii. The great mistake made in 
stucco work in London, more particularly at the 
beginning of this century, was that the architects 
who used it did so with a sort of endeavour to re- 
present forms of architecture, which could only 
be represented with dignity in the solid material. 
If the material stucco was recognised and dealt 
with as such he, for one, thought that inasmuch 
as they had the leasehold system, which made 
them think themselves lucky that they had got 
forty or fifty years to build upon, there was 
something to be said not altogether unfavourable 
to stucco. Then, perhaps, it was not unnatural 
that he should go a little further, speaking 
not of public buildings but of street or subur- 
ban villa architecture. If they admitted that 
it was possible to use stucco in that way, 
should they not also deal with it with the paint- 
brush in such a way as to add something of 
charm to it? One or two instances had been. 

(Continued on bage 198.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
DRAWINGS which are sent to us to be photo- 
graphed for illustration in the Buzlder, and 
subsequently delivered at the Royal Academy by 
our agent, must be sent to the Buzlder office not 
later than 5 p.m. on Friday, the 3oth; but we 
hope those who can will send them earlier than 
that. 

We must point out that we do not undertake to 
deliver drawings at the Academy except such as 
are sent here for publication in our pages, 

We cannot undertake to affix labels to draw- 
ings 5 the labels required by the Royal Academy 
must be affixed to the drawings before they are 
sent to us, 

We must also point out that we do not wish 
for drawings which have been photographed for 
any other publication. 
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Sllustrations. 


THE CHURCH OF SAN ZACCARIA, 
VENICE, &c. 


ay HIS aud some other well-known Renais- 
mm 6©sance buildings — Santa Maria della 
Salute at Venice, the front of the 
Certosa at Pavia, and the view of the Chateau at 
Blois—are published in this number at the request 
of Professor Aitchison, in order to illustrate the 
remarks made upon them in the sixth and closing 
lecture of his thoughtful series of lectures on 
**The Advancement of Architecture” delivered 
to the students of the Royal Academy, and 


printed in full during the last six weeks in our 
columns. 














DESIGN FOR BATH PUMP-ROOM 
EXTENSION. 


WE give the geometrical drawings of Mr. 
Brydon’s design for the proposed additions to the 
Bath Pump-room, which obtained the first 
premium in the recent rather too notorious com- 
petition. 

We gave some description of the design in our 
review of the drawings in the Buzlder for 
February 10. 

In his report accompanying the design the 
author remarks that the problem set by the 
Mineral Baths Committee is unique, as it involves 
the roofing in and enclosing of an ancient Roman 
building, while he had also to consider the archi- 
tecture of the existing Grand Pump-room. The 
scheme adopted has been to connect the new 
Concert and Promenade Hall directly with the 
Roman Bath at one end, with the public and 
other rooms interposed between it and the Grand 
Pump-room, and in some respects common to 
both. This has the advantage of preserving the 
monumental character of the buildings all round 
the site; the Pump-room, the Concert-room and 
the Roman Bath each expressing itself externally 
to its full extent. 

The area under the Concert-hall is occupied by 
a museum, opening, as seen in the section, into 
the Roman bath at one end. In the treatment-of 
the Roman bath a monumental simplicity has 
been arrived at; the columns are Roman Doric 
of the simplest type, standing on the remains of 
the old piers as pedestals. The space is thus 
divided into a central hall with surrounding aisles. 

The external walls would be faced with Monk’s 
Park Bath stone; the interior of the Roman 
bath faced with stone up to the cornice level, and 
above that, with the vaulting, finished in 
adamant plaster, which would be impervious to 
any damp from the steam of the bath. 

The roof of the Roman bath would be 
constructed with iron principals, covered with 
red Italian tiles; the roof and dome of the 
Concert-room also of iron construction, the dome 
covered with lead, and the rest of the roof with 
slates. The floors to be of rolled iron joists and 
concrete, with wood block flooring in oak and 
walnut for the Concert-room, deal floors for the 
other rooms, and cement mosaic for entrance 
halls, corridor, and terrace. 

Ventilation would be secured in the Roman 
bath (which would always be warm enough from 
the water) hy specially designed opening case- 
ments ; the Museum and Concert-room would be 
warmed by hot water in pipes and radiators, fresh 
air — introduced through the radiators in 
winter. 


The estimated cost is 25,200. 
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Plans of Swan Buildings. 














PROPOSED HOUSE, MARGAM, 
S. WALES. 

THIs illustration shows the preliminary sketches 
for the two principal elevations of a house which 
was proposed to be erected for the agent of Miss 
Talbot, on her estate at Margam, S. Wales. 
Unfortunately, the plans have been lost. It was 
proposed to carry out the elevations in Luton 
bricks, with stone dressings and part vertical 
tiling and half timber work, and to cover the 
roofs with Coalbrookdale tiles. Messrs. Cheston 
& Perkin, of London, are the architects. The draw- 
ings were exhibited at the last Royal Academy. 





SWAN CHAMBERS, E.C. 


Tus building is erected on a somewhat 
irregular site, and is planned for two suites of 
offices on each floor, which admit of « connecting 
passage if required. They were built by Messrs. 
Woodward, The fireproof floors are by Messrs. 
Homan & Rogers, and the sanitary work by 
Mr. R. Crittall. 

The architect is Mr. Basil Champneys, and the 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
DARLINGTON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.— 
Eighty-four competitors sent in designs in this 
competition, and the Assessor (Mr. ]. Macvicar 
Anderson) has placed the premiated designs as 
follows :—Iist (premium of 150/.), ‘Ad Kem” ; 
2nd (100/.), ‘* Practical”; 3rd (50/.), ‘** Santa 
Claus.” The authors of the tirst-mentioned 
design are Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, of 
Darlington. Mr. H. A. Cheers (of Twickenham) 
and Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins (Darlington) were 
second and third respectively. 
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PARTNERSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT.—Mr. Thomas 


partnership ; in future his practice will be conducted | 
under the style and title of Howdill & Howdill 
architects and suftveyors. | 

MCDOWALL, STEVEN, & Co., LTD.—We are} 
informed that Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co., archi- | 
tectural ironfounders, of Upper Thames-street, | 


have registered their firm as a limited company) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


executed within the memory of those present 
which, he thought, were excellent examples, and 
made a very great improvement in the appearance 
of the street front by the application of judicious 
colouring. One was Novello’s music-shop in 
Berners-street. It formerly had a hideous plain 
‘front, but by an extremely able command of the 
paint-brush the front was made a very presentable 
and pleasant object to look at. Then there was 
the Alhambra in Leicester-square, which had 
'now been altered, but which, two or three years 
ago, presented an extremely beautiful piece of 
external colouring done in paint. It was quite 
true it was evanescent, but for the time being it 
presented something preferable to a ‘stock 
brick front. | Therefore, he thought they 
should not let prejudice control one system 
‘of external decoration rather than another. 
Another thing which he thought had perhaps 
been a little overlooked was this. <A_ great 
‘many of our town buildings only required 
‘to be pumped on. Some seventeen or eighteen 
'years ago the Mansion House was treated to a 
course of fire engines, ‘and the result was a very 
beautiful tone of colour, displayed with a great 
variety of weathering, and a charm which cer- 
‘tainly any architect might very well be satisfied to 
‘see exhibited in his building. He _ thought, 
therefore, they ought not altogether to suppose 
that their only salvation was in glazed work. He 
would be sorry to see the more important build- 
ings of London executed in glazed work. There 
were other means of relieving brick buildings 
with some colouring—methods which would bear 
exposure, and which would to a certain extent 











under the title of McDowall, Steven, & Co., Ltd. 


give some relief to the monotony of a 
‘dirty front. He recollected having seen 
‘one or two very clever uses of mosaic 


‘on a large scale as friezes, and string-courses, 


Howdill, architect, has removed from Oxford-row to| which it might also be well to bear in mind. This 


24, Albion-street, Leeds, having taken his son into | 


fact also should not be lost sight of, that in a 
sunny climate they could stand a brilliancy of 
treatment and, the use of a strength of colour 
which in London would undoubtedly be dis- 
agreeable. The whole question of the strength 
of colour which might be used in different 
climates was a little complicated, but it 
was partly dependant on what may be called 


The business will be conducted as heretofore, and | anatomical mechanics, because when they 
under the same management, ‘were in bright climates the natural action 
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of the muscles of the eye was to contract 
the pupil—the opening through which the 
act of vision took place—and that acted in 
precisely the same way that the putting in of 
a small stop to a lens did in photography. 
This reduced the whole of the illuminating 
power—that was to say, they stopped the action 
on the nerves to a great extent. It therefore 
followed that when they were looking at a bright 
colouring in bright light it looked harmonious 
and beautiful, whereas if they saw a street with 
bright coloured flags on a dismal day they 
had a sense of garishness and not of harmony, 
which was exceedingly disagreeable. If they 
had any great amount of gay or brilliant 
colour in the streets of London they would 
find it extremely unpleasant and inharmonious, 
even if they could regulate the succession in 
which the various coloured exteriors were to 
follow each other. Asa matter of fact, owing to 
the existence of different tenures, they could 
never tell what colours might be adopted by their 
neighbours. 

Mr. A. Wallace Rimington said it gave him 
very great pleasure, as a painter, to hear such 
an eloquent advocacy of more colour in London. 
He was afraid he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Crace’s otherwise admirable remarks as 
to the danger of having too much colour 
in England. It did not seem to him that 
strong colour became garish under a _ grey 
climate; in fact, it appeared to him that they 
could stand quite as much colour in a northern 
country like England as they could in a southern. 
Colour was very much created in a southern 
country by what he might call reverberation or 
reflected colour. He had noticed that a very small 
quantity of colour was often reflected backwards 
and forwards in a sunny street and intensified 
itself, so that in many southern towns when one 
was painting a street which seemed to be full of 
colour, the amount of local colour, as a matter of 
fact, was very small indeed. It seemed to him that 
Mr. Beale had been a little hard on terra-cotta. 
As a painter it was very pleasing to him to see 
some of the newer red buildings in London. He 
might be wrong, but he could not help liking them, 
and they often had obtained much ‘‘guality.” Then, 
as to paint, he agreed with Mr. Crace that a good 
deal could be done with paint, perhaps not in the 
form of.oil paint, because it tended so to obliterate 
detail and to give a disagreeable glossy surface ; 
but paint treatment in ‘the form of wash or stain 
was very largely used in southern countries and 
produced very delightful effects, especially when 
it had been to a certain extent disintegrated and 
worn away by time. He could not help thinking 
that they might employ it very cheaply and artisti- 
cally in England, if not in London. There were 
two points with regard to colour, to which perhaps 
they would pardon him referring. The first of 
those was the great importance of quality in colour. 
A plain flat surface of colour was never so 
agreeable as a broken-up surface, where the 
colour was more or less unequal all over. He 
thought one great defect of a great deal of 
modern glazed work was the uniformity of the 
colour. The workman got a surface which was 
perfectly flat, and lost the great charm which 
exists in much old work in consequence of the 
irregularity of the tone. One noticed that very 
much in some of the restorations in the south 
—in Spain, for instance—where glazed work 
was used to a great extent, in the form of azz/ejos 
or tiles. In the second place, they got the 
best effect when the colour was not only broken 
in that way, but when it was qualified to some 
extent by other colours being present in small 
particles—that was to say, supposing they had a 
surface of orange, if they had small particles 
of the complementary telling through, the 
effect would be very much greater. That could 
be obtained in a number of ways artificially ; 
it certainly was obtained in mosaics. Much 
modern work in mosaic decoration, however, 
looked poor as compared with the old, in which 
there were numerous irregularities. There was one 
other point in regard to colour, and that was that 
in almost all the finest work the strongest colour 
was not in the highest lights. It seemed to him 
that it would be well to place strong colour in 
position where it was more or less in shadow, 
and paler toncs wlfere it was more exposed to 
powerful light. 

' Mr. E; W. Wimperis thought Mr. Beale had 
rather overdone the shadowy side of the London 
aspects. We did get sunshine in London occa- 


sionally, and when we did he thought the colours 
that came out of old stock brickwork—everything 
except glazed surfaces—was very charming indeed. 
Personally, he should prefer to leg slate, if they 
were going to do anything of the sort, in favour | 


of colour for sunny days, rather than take too much 
into consideration the number of grey days we 
have in the course of the year. With regard to 
the strength and brightness of colour, he did not 
think we need be at all afraid of erring on the 
side of having it too bright. ‘The London atmo- 
sphere would undoubtedly correct that in the course 
of a very short time, and the result would be that 
they would have,a better effect if they began 
by allowing for that. As to the advisability of 
glazed surface work for colour in London, he was 
not at all in accord with Mr. Beale on that 
subject. The little house in Great George-street, 
to which he had referred, owed its charm entirely 
to its composition and treatment generally, and 
not to its glazed surface ; in fact, it was charming 
in spite of its glazed surface. He thought one of 
the mistakes which those who had had oppor- 
tunities of dealing with coloured materials in 
London had made was that they treated their 
subject without giving it sufficient breadth. The 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
was a very charming building indeed, but he 
thought the effect of it might have been made a 
hundred per cent. better if the cour, instead of 
being spread in stripes, &c., on the Zebra prin- 
ciple, had been massed, and the darks kept by 
themselves in the lower bays. The very nice 
colour of those stripes, which left Mr. Beale with 
such a favourable impression, would have been 
very much better kept entirely by themselves, and 
the rest of the building treated with much greater 
breadth. With regard to paint work, he was very 
glad to hear Mr. Crace suggest that stucco-painted 
was a thing which they, as architects and artists, 
must accept, and as artists they should grapple 
with the difficulty—accept the stucco and the 
paint, and do the best they could with it. As 
regarded outside painted stucco houses, he did not 
see why they could not treat them the same as the 
inside of a house. The inside walls were gene- 
rally treated as dado, filling and frieze, and he 
thought the same principle might be adopted in 
regard to outside work. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe said he could not help feeling 
that there was really only one genuine colourist of 
architecture, and that was Nature. If Nature was 
charged with smoke they must accept it as such, 
and therefore he thought they ought, in designing 
their architecture, to design it so that in course of 
time it would become beautifully coloured by 
Nature charged with smoke. London as one 
huge washhouse would be something too terrible to 
conceive. ‘The effect of the London atmosphere, 
which was really Nature charged with smoke, 
upon certain building materials was  un- 
doubtedly charming; the effect of the London 
atmosphere upon glazed buildings was likely 
in the long run to be detestable. The 
great element of design in London architec- 
ture was breadth—not only breadth of colour, 
but breadth of design ; and if they began on those 
principles and chose the right material, he thought 
they would get the right effect. He felt sure that 
there was no building stone so charming in any 
town, whether the atmosphere was clean or not, 
as the beautifully weathered and well-chosen 
Portland stone in London. Mr. Beale had 
advocated the use of terra-cotta, if at all, in con- 
nexion with bricks. He (the speaker) was not 
quite sure that he was right, because the bricks 
would turn to the tints which the London smoke 
would give them, while the terra-cotta would 
remain for ever hard and glaring. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said: In cleargittmosphere Time works on 
the architect’s behalf, flinging a broidery of 
texture and colour over his work, but in manu- 
actors towns Time’s hand is against the 
architect, and, with Time’s_ permission, the 
corrosive gases of the atmosphere gnaw into and 
devour his building. Stones and bricks that were 
fortunate to weather themselves a century or more 
ago, when the air was purer, acquired then a face 
ot flint which to-day defies the biting venom of 
our air, but we could not hope to build under 
such conditions, If, then, we are denied texture, 
we are driven with all the more force upon light 
and shade and colour. But, as Mr. Beale had 
pointed out, there were strong reasons against 
getting our shadows by projections. But by 
colour we could get the effect of shadow. 
Colours in English cities—where the light is 
dimmed by the smoke from manufactories—should 
be rich and full. Abroad, where the sun shines 
fiercely, we could use garish colours, because the 
glare of the sun and reflected lights give grada- 
tion and modify crude tints, and the deep defined 
shadows produce supplementary colour harmonies. 
We are used to full rich colours. Our land- 
scape consists of these, compared to the pre- 











vailing grey, dusty, pale landscape abroad. 








Bright light blanches colour: the time when 

colour is at its fullest and finest is in the gloaming. 

Absence of colour is felt by the most ignorant to 

be a want in our streets. On festivals our first 

impulse is to provide it by means of flags, 

streamers, and flowers. What an animating 

spectacle was a troop of red-coats passing through 

the streets! One’s pulse beats 100 more to the 

minute! In the coming happier days let us 
hope that we may see cardinals in scarlet strut- 
ting with peacocks in every square, squads of 
soldiers in uniform marching down our 
thoroughfares, and the Lord Mayor, in his gilded 
barge and with his glittering retinwe, taking 
his daily stroll up and down the Thames. 
If we used colour we need aot use mouldings. 
We can get our shadows and half-tones direct. 
Stone carving, stone, brick, or terra-cotta orna- 
mentation and mouldings are a mistake in a 
city like London. They were bound to perish 
miserably in the corrosive acids of our atmosphere, 
and, whilst undestroyed, are rendered ridiculous 
by the deposit of dust and grime. Mr. Beale had 
argued that, accepting the nineteenth century and 
the geographical and commercial position of 
London, glazed surfaces were what we shculd 
adopt. So he (the speaker) thought. Using them 
we renounce texture and the softened harmonies 
got bythe lapse of time. But, as Mr. Beale showed, 
these were virtually unobtainable, no matter what 
materials we used. With glazed surfaces, however, 
we got colour, warmth, andcleanliness. A brick- 
house was as a house built of sponge-cakes ; the 
wind whistles through it, and after each rainfall 
some tons of water have to be vaporised before 
we could get our walls warm. Glaze the outside 
and we were windproof and wet-proof. He did 
not know whether disease germs cling to brick 
walls—they probably did—but their attachment to 
a glazed surface must be more precarious. With 
glazed bricks, glazed terra-cotta, and tiles, we had 
amost gorgeous palette to our hands. In one’s 
musings of what one means to do in the blessed 
future, when patrons were trustful, and the fear 
of the contractor was removed from one’s eyes, he 
saw rise before him the house of his ambition, 
like an opal in the sunshine, covered from base- 
ment to eaves with tiles of richest hues, and this 
jewel of a house repeat itself in re 
radiance adown the streets, as he passes throug 

the avenues of the New Jerusalem itself. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt said he would hesitate very 
much to follow the advice of Mr. Beale on the 
question of glazed brick work. With regard to 
the colour of terra-cotta and brick work, there 
were sO many varieties in these that he thought 
they ought to exercise a little more judgment in 
choosing their materials. If they could only 
manage to show a little more roof in their street 
architecture, they could legitimately get colour 
which he thought would add to the effect of the 
street. They required to look at this subject 
from two points of view—the sanitary and the 
artistic—and they could not reconcile the two. 

After a few remarks by Mr. A. W. Earle, 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher said the subject 
seemed to him to divide itself into two portions— 
permanent colouring and non-permanent colour- 
ing. In the former section, Mr. Beale had 
referred to glazed tiles in terms of praise. He 
(the speaker) thought there were great possibilities 
in that material, having regard to the London 
climate. Mr. Beale had not referred to the use of 
polished granite. Itseemed to him a great mistake 
to use polished and unpolished surfaces in the same 
facade. The salmon pink terra-cotta buildings 
being erected all over London did not seem to 
weather at all well. As regards the second section 
one of the speakers had stated that plaster was a 
very good material. He never saw how they could 
get any beauty out of a painted plaster front in 
London, because it became practically effaced in 
two or three months. The only one that pleased 
him was the School of Music at South Kensington. 
As a good example of modern colouring he men- 
tioned Mr. Mountford’s new Town Hall at Batter- 
sea, in which Portland stone and red brick and 
green slates were joined together in a manner 
which, he thought, was admirable. 

Mr. Satchell remarked that the public were 
beginning to awake to the fact that there was 
something more beautiful than the stock brick 
and the stucco, to which they had been. used so 
long. It was for them, as architects, to use 
their influence to lead the movement in the 
direction of colour. Difficulties not only arose 
from prejudice, but from the feeling of con- 
servatism which existed. Nature did not intend 
them to live amidst smoke. They should, 
therefore, aim at removing the cause, and then 
they would soon set the City off to advantage. 





One of the dangers in using glazed brick-work 
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was that, in the hands o1 an unskilful tradesman, 
the colours might be made too bright. 
Mr. F. 


as an example of colour treated broadly. 
Mr. W. H. White said there was a new build- 


ing in Maddox-street in a glazed material and in 
several colours which had a fairly satisfactory 


effect. On the whole he was opposed to the use 
of glazed material. He thought he should like to 
go back to the texture surface which they got 
with wickan stone. He was glad to hear some- 
thing said about overhanging cornices. What 
they wanted was to rearrange the cornices to get 
the lines much flatter, so as to save the bad 
effect of weathering. 

Mr. E. Greenop and Mr. Brodie having made 
a few remarks, 

' The President said that, amongst painters Mr. 

Logsdail had shown the beauties of colour in 
London. In his painting of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields he showed, what everyone must see, that 
London was full of beauties of its own in the 
way of colour. It had always seemed to 
him that one of the most pleasing fronts 
in London in the way of colour was Mr. Collcutt’s 
little stucco front in Fleet-street. He thought the 
effect of wall-stucco and stock-bricks was most 
happy as a street frontage. With regard to 
glazed bricks, he wished to say one word on 
behalf of salt glazed bricks. The colour, he 
believed, was natural, and, what was ofstill greater 
importance, it varied in the most beautiful 
manner, If they took the bricks as they came in 
and used them firmly, he thought they could not 
get a more beautiful gradation of colour than 
salt glazed bricks. 

The President then put the vote of thanks, 
which was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Beale, in reply, said he had taken up the 
subject simply because he thought it was the only 
practicable medium by which they could introduce 
a little more colour into our streets. He 
would not for a moment put up any large 
and important building with glazed material, 
because they were, as a rule, on an open site with 
the best possible conditions of aspect, and no 
material, as far as he was aware, was more suit- 
able for such buildings than good Portland stone. 
Mr. Crace had very naturally said a great deal for 
stucco. If Mr. Crace thought there was no reason 
for throwing over stucco he was prepared to stand 
by the claims of glazed work. When they saw 
the dismal effects of stucco, he was inclined to 
think it was most objectionable in a London 
atmosphere. He thought, with Mr. Rimington, 
that they should get a certain amount of vibration 
in the colours of glazed work. He had seen the 
building in Maddox-street which had been re- 
ferred to, and he must say it was a successful 
treatment ; he would not say it was absolutely the 
best manner in which glazed work could be 
treated in a front, but it was certainly a bright 
spot in Maddox-street. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. 
Ernest George and Mr. Rimington for the loan of 
the drawings which had been exhibited, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


The Art_Journal commences with an article on 
the works of Mr. John Collier, by Mr. W. H. 
Pollock, and includes also articles on Stothard, 
by Mr. A. T. Story, and on Woolner, by Mr. 
F. G. Stephens. Mr. Story’s estimate of 
Stothard, not very flattering, is we think pretty 
near the truth. ‘‘ He is at the best in subjects of 
a domestic or gracefully ideal description, as in 
his Watteau-like /étes Champétres—and even thus 
when more or less sketchy in handling.” The 
Wellington Shield, Mr. Story thinks, repre- 
sents his strength apart from his weaknesses. 
The finest illustration in the number is the repro- 
duction of Mr. Lavery’s ‘‘ Ariadne,” a design, 
however, which is much more modern than Greek 
in character and feeling. 

In the Magazine of Art Mr. Claude Phillips 
writes a critical article, not concluded, on the 
Exhibition of Early Italian Art at the New 
Gallery. The attempt of Robert Foulis, in the 
last century, to found an Academy of Art in 
Scotland, is the subject of an article by Mr. 
J. M. Gray, which is illustrated by medallion 
portraits, including one of Robert Adam, the 
architect. Mr. Richard Marston’s article on 

* The object of these n i i ing i 
the conbede of the Sonia auumindiees ohiee ” Tatas 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
‘which has been sent to us is not noticed, it is beeause that 


number contains nothing that it is within our province to 
comment upon. 





J. Bacon referred to Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s new police buildings on the Embankment 


** Art in the Theatre ” is specially concerned with 
‘*the decline of scenic art in America,” where it 
seems that little importance is now attached to 
scenic effect if the play goes al] right. Mr. 
Marston complains of the disregard of the 
requirements of the scene-painter shown by 
managers and architects ; in regard, that is, to 
to his requirements of light and space for his 
studio. We might complain with more reason of 
the disregard shown by Mr. Marston to architec- 
tural style. The illustrations to the article are 
his own, and if the scene called ‘‘ A Byzantine 
Interior” is his notion of Byzantine architecture, 
we can only say that he is entirely ignorant of 
the history and facts of architectural detail. No 
Byzantine architecture ever was in the least like 
what is shown in this preposterous design. 

To the Studio, Mr. Austin Dobson contributes 
an article on the two Paynes, the bookbinders, 
reproducing, among other things, the well-known 
melancholy portrait of Roger Payne at his work. 
‘*Taxidermy as an Art,” by Mr. Fred Miller, 
deals with a subject which has not received the 
attention in artistic journals which its importance 
merits. ‘‘ Hplland from a Canadian Canoe” is 
the title of an interesting and well-illustrated 
article by Mr. F. L. Emanuel. 

In the Mineteenth Century Mr. Walter Pater 
commences a series of articles on ‘‘ Some Great 
Churches of France,” Amiens being the subject 
of the first article. Mr. Pater’s object appears to 
be, in these articles, not so much the considera- 
tion of strictly architectural treatment, as the 
endeavour to illustrate the main spirit and 
leading motive of the building, while touching 
also on its historical aspect and the conditions 
under which it was erected. One remark we 
were struck with: in speaking of the colour 
which once adorned the interior of the building, 
Mr. Pater doubts if it would be any gain to us at 
the present day if it still remained in its ancient 
aspect ; we should have found it, he thinks, far 
too strong and deficient in harmony and repose ; 
the grey harmony of the interior is pleasanter to 
the eye and mind, and the interest of the masonry 
surface and its treatment greater to us than the 
effect of the pigments which once overlaid it. 
There is a great deal of truth in this. In the 
same number Mr. E. L. Buxton has an interesting 
paper, ‘‘In the Mountains of Egypt.” 

In the Fortnightly Sir Robert Ball writes on 
** The Significance of Carbon in the Universe,” 
summing up with the conclusion that it is carbon 
that mainly produces the light of the sun, as it is 
also the prominent element in most forms of 
artificial light on the earth. Mr. J. S. Jeans has 
a paper on ‘‘ Railway Development,” partly 
historical and partly critical. In comparing 
American with English railways, he notices the 
extremely low rate of goods-train charges in the 
States, and also the greater length of runs; the 
average haulage length being 110 miles in the 
States against thirty-five miles in England. It is 
self-evident that under such conditions it is pos- 
sible for America to have a lower traffic rate which 
shall yet be remunerative ; in other words, that 
**the cost of handling relative to the receipts per 
ton of traffic is greater with us than with the 
Americans.” While Mr. Jeans notes this as a 
deduction he does not appear quite to realise 
what a very self-evident one it is. 

In the National Review Mr. H. D. Traill 
enters into some description and criticism in 
regard to Egypt, and what we might, could, or 
should do with it, in a paper under the title 
‘** Our Cleopatra.” 

In Harpers’ Magazine*** A Steel Tool” is a 
really valuable illustrated article on the manufac- 
ture of steel. 

The Century contains an article by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer on ‘‘The Madison Square Garden,” 
as represerrting, in the writer’s opinion, the most 
beautiful architectural group in New York. The 
illustrations justify, to a considerable extent, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s admiration, though we do not 
much admire the ‘‘ dot-and-scratch ” manner in 
which they are drawn. ‘“ Earthquakes, and how 
to Measure Them,” is an interesting article by Mr. 
E. S. Holden, with descriptions and illustrations 
of several forms of seismometer. 

Scribner's Magazine contains an\ admirable 
architectural article by Mr. Barr Ferree on “‘ The 
High Building and its Art.” We do not know, 
however, that we quite agree with the author that 
no such difficult problem has been offered to the 
architect as the designing of a building which has 
height and no breadth. Height is in itselfa great 
element of architectural sublimity; and if an 
architect has the good luck to have a building 
which must be of great height and at the same 
time solid in construction, we should say he is 





to produce something impressive, even with the 
simplest treatment. ‘To be sure the architect of 
the Monadnock Building at Chicago has managed 
to fail, and to produce nothing beyond an 
exaggerated cotton mill ; but most of the buildings 
illustrated in the article succeed in being effective, 
even with.very simple treatment. None of those 
illustrated are more effective than the ‘* Equit- 
able”? building at Denver, which was illustrated 
in the Builder of March 18, 1893, the main effect of 
which consists in the grouping and _ recessing of 
the lofty masses ; the ‘* Union Trust” building at 
St. Louis has the same kind of excellence from 
the same cause. An article on ‘* The Cable 
Street Railway,” by Mr. P. G. Hubert, is a good 
specimen of the class of articles, at once popular 
and practical, which the American illustrated 
magazines have made a special feature. It 1s very 
well illustrated. 

The Atlantic Monthiy devotes a short article 
to ** A New Reading of Leonardo da Vinci,” in the 
shape of review of M. Séailles’s work on the 
great artist. The view of the writer of the article 
is that the most predominant element in Leonardo 
da Vinci was ‘‘ the sense of fact” ; an estimate 
which is at least suggestive of reflection. 

In the Mew Review Mr. Harry Quilter makes 
an ‘* Apologia pro Arte Mea,” or a defence of his 
own exhibition against the critics: a subject not 
of very general interest, but he hits a truth in his 
remarks on the limited range of our leading sea 
painters. Nature and life have, he complains, 
become divided into small plots, each supposed to 
be the property of one artist ; ‘‘ the glad waters 
of the dark blue sea are no longer the property of 
us all—they belong to Henry Moore, R.A.” 
‘“Mr. Napier Hemy has lived for many years 
now on the colour of green water under a boat ; 
he discovered it one day by chance, and the 
dealers have never allowed him to try another 
chance,” &c., &c., in which there is some truth ; 
and perhaps the dealer (or his public) is at the 
bottom of a good deal of this. 

In the Contemporary Lord Hobhouse attacks 
the views of the House of Lords on *‘ Betterment,” 
and defends the position of the -County Council ; 
but we doubt if his article will make any converts 
from among the unconverted. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine a paper on 
‘*Fore-glows and After-glows,” by Dr. J. G. 
McPherson, is a study of the phenomena of sun- 
set and sunrise light and colour, with their causes. 
Mr. E. O. Walker contributes a descriptive article 
on ** The Chin-Lushai Country.” 

The Znglish [illustrated contains a short illus- 
trated article on ‘‘ Clouds and Cloudscapes,” by 
Mr. Douglas Archibald, a contribution to the study 
of a subject which is of perennial interest to artists. 
In L’Architecture et la Construciion dans le 
Nord we have an account of the attempt of M. 
Emile Rouzé, a contractor well known in the 
North of France, to establish a school of car- 
pentry, the carpenter's craft being apparently by 
no means in a flourishing state in that part of 
France, where it is stated that the number of good 
carpenters has very much diminished. 

A Beautiful World, the quarterly organ of the 
‘Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising,” makes a complaint ‘‘ concerning 
chimney pots,” meaning especially the devices for 
curing smoking chimneys, and their ugliness, 
which indeed (like the chimney pot) is patent ; 
but in urging that architects should construct 
chimneys so that they will not smoke and so 
require these adornments, the writer is perhaps 
not aware what a very capricious thing smoke is 
in these respects. Its vagaries are hardly 
reducible to:any rule. Of two chimneys built 
apparently just alike, one will ‘‘draw” and the 
other will not’; and no one can render a reason, in 
some cases at all events. The most practical thing 
in the number is an ‘“‘ object lesson” consisting 
of photographs of two sides of a suburban road ; 
one side in what may be called its natural state, 
the other disfigured by a portentous range of 
advertisements bordering on a property for sale 
—‘* look on this picture and on this.” Truly the 
spectacle is a hideous one. 

Punch Pictures, with its sixth number, com- 
pletes the first volume, to which is added a 
portrait of the present editor, We are quite 
ready to welcome further volumes. 

Under the rather absurd title, ‘‘ Lions in their 
Dens,” the /dler gives some account of Mr, 
Marcus Stone, the painter,..with sketches of his 
house, studio, &c. We presume this is to be one 
of a series. 3 

The quarterly number of the J//ustratea 
Archeologist contains a great deal of interesting 
matter, including description and illustrations of 
some recently discovered Roman work at 





fortunate in his conditions ; he is almost bound 


Gloucester. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London County 
Council was held on Tuesday at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. John Hutton, Chairman, 
presiding. 


Protection from Fire in London.—The Council 
proceeded to discuss the adjourned report of the 
Fire Brigade Committee, which provided for 
additional protection from fire in London. The 
recommendations of the Committee included the 
establishment of several new fire stations, ad- 
ditions to the Brigade, and additional fire 
appliances. The Committee pointed out that if 
the recommendations were agreed to, the capital 
expenditure on additional appliances and stations 
would be about 92,570/., and the charge on 
maintenance account would be increased by about 
24,3007. a year. Allowing for redemption of 
capital and payment of interest in respect of the 
92,570/., and in respect of the cost of the new 
station at Blackheath, the total increased annual 
cost of the Brigade would be about 29,500/., 
equal to a rate of less than a farthing in the 
pound. 

Colonel Ford moved. the following amend- 
ment :— 


‘‘ That the Council, whilst recognising the neces- 
sity of continuing the policy hitherto followed by the 
Council of gradually increasing the Fire Brigade to 
meet the needs of the growing population of London, 
is of opinion that it should not be asked to pro- 
nounce at once on a great scheme which it will take 
some years to carry out, and which will involve 
ultimately an increase of 30,0o00/. in the annual 
expenditure on the Fire Brigade. The Council 
accordingly instructs the Fire Brigade Commitiee 
to bring up a report stating what part of the scheme 
the Committee considers should be carried out duiing 
the financial year ending March 31, 1895, and what 
charge in respect of capital and maintenance will be 
thereby entailed.” 


Alderman Fleming Williams seconded, and, 
after considerable discussion, the amendment was 
carried. 

Mr. W. Saunders, M.P., moved, as an addition 
to the amendment, which had become the sub- 
stantive motion, ‘‘That the committee be 
requested to investigate and report to the Council 
on the desirableness of utilising the high pressure 
supplied by the London MHydraulic Power 
Company.” 

The attiendment was seconded by Mr. F. Smith 
and agreed to. 


Improvement Works, Hackney-marsh —The 
adjourned report of the Parks and Open-Spaces 
Committee contained the following paragraph and 
recommendation :— 


‘‘ Deputations from the Hackney District Board 
of Works and the Hackney Board of Guardians 
have waited upon us to urge us to take in hand as 
soon as possible such works at Hackney-marsh as 
are necessary to fit the place for use by the public, 
and, by so doing, afford work for some of the 
unemployed persons in the district. Although we 
are naiurally actuated by the keenest desire to 
assist in relieving the distress prevalent in 
the eastern district of London, we have, in 
dealing with the question of carrying out works at 
Hackney-marsh, only taken into consideration such 
improvements as are essentially necessary for 
enabling the people to make use of the place for 
the purpose ot recreation. We assume that the 
Council, having acquired this tract of land, will 
desire eventually to utilise it to the fullest possible 
extent for the pleasure and benefit of the community. 
Whether it is to be the great playground for the 
eastern portion of London, or whether it is to be 
developed for more general recreative or orna- 
mental purposes, is a question that may be settled 
hereafter. In either case the prevention of floods 
must be a necessity, and the proper discharge of 
Surplus rainfall is of equal importance. For the 
prevention of floods, banks or river walls 15 ft. wide 
at the top with proper slopes alongside the river 
Lee and the Lead-mill stream are necessary, 
and metalled footpaths, 12 ft. wide, should 
be provided on these banks, otherwise the traffic 
would very soon wear away the banks and 
render them useless as a barrier against floods 
or as walks. ‘The banks would form pleasant 
promenades, and would doubtless be much used. 
They would afford good views of the playgrounds 
and fine prospects of the surrounding country, 
and seats could be placed on them. If the pro- 

osed banks be constructed, it will be necessary 
to cut improved channels in the river to discharge 
flood-waters more rapidly, or elise the lands on the 
Essex side may be dathaged. Although the Council 
has a right to protect its property without reference 
to the results to others, the Council would probably 
wish to carry out its improvements without detri- 
ment to anyone else if possible. Moreover, we 
understand that the Lee Conservancy Board is 
Carrying out works in the neighbourhood of 
Edmonton, which will have the effect of sending 





flood-water down to Hackney much. more rapidly 
than now, so that it may be necessary for self-pro- 
tection for the Council to carry out the proposed 
works. Of course in connexion with new arterial cuts, 
the first consideration should be their effect upon the 
beauty of the river. No one would desire to substitute 
a series of canals for a winding stream except for 
strong reasons of expediency. But we may remind 
the Council that at Ladywell recreation-ground this 
difficulty was overcome successfully by retaining the 
old channels in addition to the new cuts and form- 
ing islands. ‘There the effect has been very pleasing 
and has given general satisfaction, and we think the 
same result could be secured at Hackney. We have 
had before us a plan showing how cuts can be made 
which would result in the effective discharge of 
floods, and would permit of the formation of small 
islands and add interest and variety to the aspect of 
the river, It may be objected that islands would be 
a waste of space, as the public would be excluded, 
and in a sense that is so; but out of solarge an area 
as Hackney-marsh some small plots may well be 
spared for appearance sake, and it should not be for- 
gotten that these islands when planted would afford 
shelter tor large numbers of song-birds in summer 
and wild fowl in winter, and so add to the attrac- 
tions of the marsh. We further think that a pool 
should be formed for bathing, there being a great 
necessity for accommodation of the kind in the 
neighbourhood, and a part of the tongue of land on 
the north side of the marsh might well be spared for 
the purpose. The consent of the Lee Conservancy 
Board is necessary for any works affecting the river, 
and that body, we have learned, will facilitate in 
every possible way the carrying out by the Council 
of any of the operations above referred to which 
may affect the property or interests of the Conser- 
vancy. The capital estimates for this year contain a 
provision of 12,0007. for works at Hackney-marsh, 
and a further sum of 5,000/. has been included in 
the estimates for next year for the same purpose, 
We recommend :— 


That, subject. to an estimate being submitted to the’ 


Council by the Finance Committee as required by the 
statute, the Committee be authorised to incur an ex- 
penditure of 6,o00/7. for carrying out the following 
improvement works at Hackney-marsh :— 

(a) The raising of an embankment alongside the river 

ee, so as to prevent the flooding of the central 
portion of the marsh, and the cutting of new channels 
in the river with islands near the ‘‘ White House” 
as shown on the plan submitted by the chief officer. 

(4) The formation of a bathing-pool by the enlargement 
of the cut at the northern portion of the marsh. 

(c) The filling up of the old water-courses and providing 
for the better discharge of the water from the 
central and eastern sections by gravitation into the 
river. 


(¢z) The removal of the old boundary-posts, and making 
good the ground.’ ” 


Mr. Lloyd moved the following amendment :— 


‘That until the Council has had several years’ 
experience in these marshes, it is not in a position 
safely to judge whether the erection of an embank- 
ment (a mile in length) along one side of the course 
of the River Lee, and the formation of new flood- 
water channeis on an extensive scale are, apart from 
the serious cost, desirable in themselves, changing 
as they would materially the natural condition and 
features of this extensive open plain; and the Council 
is further of opinion that only minor improvements, 
such as removing the old boundary stones, opening 
the surface gutters, and some slight surface levelling 
should be at present proceeded with. That for these 
reasons the recommendation of the committee be 
referred back for further consideration,’ 


Mr. Reed seconded, but the amendment, on a 
show of hands, was declared lost. ‘The recom- 
mendation of the committee was then agreed to. 


Use of Hydrants for Flushing Purposes.—The 
Fire Brigade Committee reported as follows in 
reference to the use of hydrants for flushing 
purposes :— 

‘‘ We reported on February 6th that we had given 
instructions for a circular letter to be addressed to 
the forty vestries and district boards inviting an 
expression of opinion on certain questions which 
were raised on the occasion of the conference with 
the representatives of local authorities on the subject 
of the use by such authorities of fire hydrants for 
flushing and other purposes. ‘The points submitted 
for consideration related principally to the propor- 
tion of the cost of providing and maintaining 
hydrants to be borne by the local authorities, to the 
question of the authority on whom liability would 
rest in the event of damage_resulting from such use, 
either to the hydrants themselves or to adjoining 
property, and to the arrangements to be made to 
insure that mud and rubbish should not be swept 
into the sewers whilst thoroughfares were being 
watered. Of the thirty-eight authorities who have 
replied, twenty-seven either express the opinion that 
it is not desirable that fire hydrants should be used 
by local authorities, or intimate that they do not wish 
to take any action in the matter. Some of these 
local authorities content themselves by suggesting 
that as they are simply purchasers of water from the 
water companies there is no need, so far as they are 
concerned, for any alteration in existing arrange- 
ments. The remaining eleven replies are to the 
effect that local authorities should be allowed to 
make use of hydrants, either by their workmen or 





servants of the water companies, but only five of 
them think that they should make any payment to 
the Council in respect of the accommodation. The 
clause in the Council's General Powers Bill dealing 
with the question is permissive, making it lawful for 
the Council, the water companies, and the local 
authorities to enter into agreements with respect to 
the use of hydrants for other than fire purposes, and 
although, as will be seen from the above, it is not 
likely that many local authorities will seek to use the 
hydrants, it will probably be well for the Council to 
have statutory authority to enable it to acquiesce in 
such use. At present we are unable to submit any 
recommendations to the Council on the,subject.” 


The Council adjourned soon after 7.0’clock, 


i ~  e 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
VISITS. 


A VISIT’ arranged by Mr. E. Woodthorpe was 
paid last Saturday to Inigo Jones’s ‘‘ Banquetting 
House” in Whitehall, till recently used as a 
Chapel Royal, and now given over to the Royal 
United Service Institution, and the additional 
building in course of erection on the south by 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell. The 
party were met by Mr. Ingress Bell. The 
Banquetting House was. first visited, and being 
now cleared of the pews and fittings makes a very 
noble interior, very suitable for the purpose ot 
a museum. It has a gallery all round 28 ft. 
from the floor supported on oak brackets. Just 
below the ceiling is a frieze in gesso and 
gilding, similar in detail to that outside, and 
Mr. Bell drew the members’ attention to the 
fact that it was so flat as to appear to be 
only painted. The panels of the ceiling are 
filled in with oil paintings on canvas executed at 
Antwerp by Rubens. The new electric light 
fittings are in copper, and are very unobtrusive, 
and hardly noticed until looked for. Below isa 
vaulted crypt, now cleaned out and plastered, and 
well lit in spite of the smallness of the windows 
on either side. It is divided into three aisles by 
brick piers, receiving the main arches, which con- 
tain the groined vaults. These piers now havea 
wooden dado, formed of the old pew panelling of 
the chapel above. The guns and other heavy 
articles are to be exhibited here, being brought in 
at the back by a doorway on the street level. 
Two stories of the new wing are included in the 
height of the gallery of the chapel, at which level 
there is a new door of communication. The 
lecture-theatre, however, is the full height ; it is 
placed at the back and has a steel roof, unbrella- 
like, with central ring uniting the radiating 
girders, two girders only crossing through it. 
A ring girder also unites the wall ends of the 
girders, preventing any thrust. The. polygonal 
end of the theatre was partly dictated by the 
desire of obtaining a view of the banquetting 
house as seen from Whitehall Gardens. Over 
the theatre is placed the reading-room and library, 
which will also be a lofty room with galleries on 
an iron framing. 

The building is fireproof throughout, Fawcett’s 
flooring being used ; the ventilation being effected 
by -trunks in the floor taken into an air-shaft 
fitted with a hot-water radiator, which creates a 
steady upward draught. 

The building is faced with Portland stone, 
The cornice at the top being proportioned to 
the whole building, and the surface of the wall 
being kept free from channellings, a certain 
amount of breadth is obtained which tends to 
somewhat minimise the dwarfed appearance of 
the building in conjunction with Inigo Jones’s 
work. 

The party then proceeded to the New Admiralty 
Extension alongside the Horseguards’ Parade, 
where Mr. Leeming and Mr. John Taylor 
received the members. The original scheme of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming for the War and 
Admiralty buildings, selected in open competi- 
tion by Messrs. Ewan Christian & Hardwick, 
was abandond, and the present building is a 
modified copy of the existing Admiralty, which 
is to form one side of the quadrangle, the fourth 
side (to the Parade) being an open double colon- 
nade. Mr. Leeming, who was most obliging in 
freely furnishing information on every point, 
informed the members that the new part might 
be described as the old building, which consists 
of offices divided by a central corridor, cut in 
half, the halves being separated by an open area, 
25 ft. wide; there are thus two corridors, each 
9 ft. 6 in. wide, either side of the area, connected at 
the ends where the messengers’ room is placed, and 
at the centre by a passage through the lavatories. 
The lavatories are separated horizontally, so 
that a sort of clearstory is formed to the central 
passage and a cross current of air obtained. On 
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the top floor in the root the corridor is reversed 
and the rooms face each other across the area, 
they have thus level ceilings, the corridor being 
formed in the slope of the roof towards the park 
and lighted by dormers. 

The two lowest stories are used for storage 
of papers, repositories being also formed under 
the central area with top lantern lights. 
The foundations attracted much attention, the 
cost being 22,000/., and they practically 
consist of a sort of concrete tank, asphalted 
outside, the bottom being from 8 ft. to 6 ft. thick, 
and the sides from 7 ft. to 3 ft. buttering. 
The bed of a branch stream to the Thames 
was met with, and much pumping was required ; 
a sumpt is now provided in case of any water 
percolating through under the lowest floor, but 
it is not now expected to be required. Fireproof 
floors on Fawcett’s principle are used throughout ; 
channels for pipes for heating and electric wires 
are formed in the corridors over the same below 
the mosaic paving; there are dados of glazed 
bricks, and the central area is lined with them, 
the windows having dressings of yellow faience. 
The exterior is faced with Fareham bricks and 
Portland stone from the Whitbed. 


——4—> 4 





THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS 
(INCORPORATED) : 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE tenth annual general meeting of this 
Institute was held at the offices, 31 and 32, 
Bedford-strzet, Strand, W.C., on the 6th inst., 
the chair being taken by the President, Mr. 
Frederick J. Dove. 


The Secretary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, read. the 
accounts, and the following report of the Council 
was received and adopted :— 


‘‘t, The Council, in presenting their tenth annual 
report, regret to have to record the death of two 
members of the Institute, Mr. William A. Colls and 
Mr. Robert Dennett, the latter being the President 
of the National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain. 


2. The Council have had under their considera- 
tion the following Parliamentar’y Bills :— 
(a.) Plumbers’ Registration. 
(4.) Employers’ Liability. 
(c.) Conspiracy and Breach of the Peace. 
(@.) Hours of Labour. 
(e.) Notice of Accidents. 

With regard to the first- named, Mr. Lees 
Knowles, M.P., who was in charge of the Bill, 

romised to take the necessary steps to include the 

nstitute as one of the various bodies from among 

whom members of the proposed General Council 
on Plumbers’ Education and Registration may be 
elected. 

With regard to the Hours of Labour and Notice 
of Accidents Bills, the Council presented petitions 
against them, the latter being subsequently with- 
drawn. 

As the Conspiracy and Breach of the Peace Bill 
will probably be favourable to employers of labour 
in the event of strikes, no action was taken. 
Members are aware the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
after passing the House of Commons, was sent back 
by the House of Lords with various amendments 
with which the Commons disagreed, and they sent 
the Bill up again with their reasons for disagreeing. 
It was then returned to the House of Commons 
with amendments favourable to freedom of contract, 
and dropped by the Government. 


3. The Council have also had under consideration 
the London Streets and Buildings Bill, to which, 
unless clauses less unfair to the trade are inserted, 
the Institute will have to offer their most strenuous 
opposition. 


4. The proposed Conditions of Contract, which 
have now been for upwards of five years the subject 
of negotiation with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, are still unsettled, but the committee 
empowered to deal with the subject held a conference 
with the representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on the 22nd ult. when several of 
the outstanding points were discussed, and they hope 
that the remaining points may shortly be adjusted. 


5: The Council have, in accordance with the 
provisions of the articles of association, made 
regulations as to the election, admission, and rights 
of associates or honorary members, and copies can 
be obtained of the secretary. 


6. The Council have the pleasure to present the 
audited accounts of the Institute, and of the library 
and benevoient funds for the year 1893. 


7- The Council have much pleasure in recognising 
the fact of a new departure in the further education 
of young men in the various building trades. The 
Carpenters’ Company has acquired at great expense 
very convenient premises in Great Titchfield-street, 
and have established technical classes. They 
invited the co-operation of the Tilers’ and Brick- 


is hoped that the Paperstainers and Plasterers will 
eventually join in the work. There is a want of 
this education, and the Council congratulate the 
City Guilds on the important step theyihave taken. 

8. In accordance with the articles of association, 
the President, Mr. F. J. Dove; one of the vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Joseph Hill; the treasurer, Mr. 
George Plucknett ; one of the auditors, Mr. H. I. 
Sanders ; and four members of the Council :—Mr. 
J. H. Jones, Mr. Benjamin Hannen, jun., Mr. Wm. 
Scrivener, and Mr. Jos. C. White, retire, but are 
eligible for re-election.” 

The following officers were then elected and 
re-elected :—President, Mr. Robert Neill, jun. 
(Manchester); vice-Presidents, Mr. George 
Hayward Trollope, and Mr. Wm. Shepherd; 
treasurer, Mr. George Plucknett ; members of 
the Council, Messrs. John Greenwood, Henry 
Holloway, William F. King, Richard Thorn, 
William Titmas, and Samuel Wheeler (Reading) ; 
auditor, Mr. H. J. Sanders (Southampton). 

A cordial vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered to Mr. Frederick J. Dove for his services 
as President during the past year. 


——_—t -—@—-t-——____— 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
BUILDERS’ 


OF 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS 
OF WORKS: 

ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the donors, subscribers, 
members, and friends of this Institution was held 
in the Venetian Saloon of the Holborn Restaurant 
on Saturday evening, March 3, Colonel Stanley 
G. Bird presiding, being supported, amongst 
others, by Messrs. T. R. Rider, Howard Colls, 
W. Scrivener, Jas. Randall, H. H. Bartlett, 
and Henry Holloway. 

The toast of ‘* The Queen, Prince of Wales, 
and Royal Family” having been duly honoured, 
Mr. Adams proposed the toast of ‘* The 
Builders.” 

Mr. Howard Colls, in responding, said that he, 
and he was sure he might speak for his brother- 
builders, took a great interest in that Institution, 
since it was one which did a great deal of real 
good. He supposed there could be no more 
responsible business than a builder’s, for his work 
lasted for years, and any defect in it was sure to 
be discovered, and it was, therefore, most im- 
portant that his work should be done well. The 
feeling of a builder towards his foreman was, he 
thought, this: the builder wanted the foreman to 
see, not that the men were sweated, not that they 
were driven, but that they did a fair and honest 
day’s work, and did it well. He (the speaker) 
believed that the majority of working men were 
quite willing to do their work honestly and well, 
but unfortunately workmen were being taught 
that the less they did the better for their class. 
He thought that the cause of the difficulty which 
existed between capital and Jabour was the 
doctrine of idleness which was preached in certain 
quarters to-day, and that was the worst of evil 
doctrines, for idleness could never be prosperous 
to anyone. 

Mr. T. Rider having also responded, Mr. 
Groome proposed the toast of ‘* The Governors, 
Trustees, Donors, Honorary Subscribers, and 
Visitors,” coupled with the name of Mr. W. 
Scrivener, who replied. 

The Chairman next proposed the toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works.” He said he 
might compare a builder’s foreman to a non- 
commissioned officer of the British Army, since 
in both cases they were elected from the rank and 
file of their respective callings on account of their 
intelligence, steadiness, and various other good 
qualities. It was often remarked, with a good 
deai of truth, that it was only one step from the 
position of a builder’s foreman to that of a 
builder ; but seeing that the number who could 
rise from the ranks was necessarily limited, and 
that in the great struggle to achieve success many 
must fail, he thought he might appeal to them 
to support that Institution. He thought that 
they might point with a great deal of pride to the 
success of their Institution. Their last report 
stated that they had upon their donation list 
eleven women, six men, and two children, and 
that the amount of money which had been sub- 
scribed by the members towards the pension fund 
was 203/., while they had distributed a sum of 
309/. They had 5,200/. invested, but their 
object was to increase that sum so that the posi- 
tion of their Institution might be made secure. 
They had 114 members, but in that connexion he 
might remark that there were present that evening 
376 gentlemen ; many of whom were therefore not 





‘ayers’ Company, which has also opened a class, It 


members, The subscription was £2 2% year, or 


less than a shilling a week. He could commend 
the Institution to clerks of works quite as strongly 
as he could to builders’ foremen. 

-Mr. J. W. H. Bedford replied, and, in the 
course of his remarks, he stated that the Institu- 
tion had been in existence fifty-one years, and 
that during that time they had disbursed 9, 500/. 

Other toasts were ‘‘ The Chairman,” proposed 
by Mr. W. H. Sharpington; ‘‘ The Press,” pro: 
posed by the Chairman and coupled with the 
name of our representative, and ‘‘ The Stewards,” 
also proposed by the Chairman, and responded to 
by Mr. W. H. Sharpington. 

During the evening subscriptions and donations 
to the amount of 106/. 10s. 6d. were announced, 
included in which was a donation by the Chair- 
man of 10/, 


+>} 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
sixth ordinary meeting of the forty-sixth session 
of this Society was held on Monday, at the Law 
Library, Union-court, Castle-street, Mr. W. H. 
Keefe occupying the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. James H. Cook, of Liverpool, on ‘* Three 
Years’ Architectural Life in America.” 

YORK ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—On the Ist 
inst. Mr. E. T. Felgate read a paper before this 
Society on the ‘‘ Chicago Exhibition.”—A three 
days’ exhibition of the prize competition drawings 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
London, has been held in the Saloon of the Fine 
Art Institution, York, this week, under the 
auspices of the York Architectural Society. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
A meeting of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on the 28th ult. in the meeting 
room, Art Gallery, Newcastle. Mr. Morton, 
President, occupied the chair, and there was a 
good attendance. The hon. secretary (Mr. A. B. 
Plummer) read a paper on ‘‘ Zinc and Zinc 
Roofing,” which was illustrated by samples, 
models, and diagrams. In the course of his 
paper Mr. Plummer said he was of opinion that 
good zinc, properly laid on, was less liable to 


-defects than most other roofing materials. He 


believed the best zinc was that manufactured by 
the V. M. Zinc Company. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—The third annual meeting of this 
Society was held in Exeter, at the Rétigement 
Hotel, on the 27th ult. After lunching at the 
Rougemont Hotel the members visited several 
places of interest. The party was conducted 
over Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons’ studios in 
Longbrook-street, where the various labour- 
saving machines upon the ground and secund 
floors, all worked by a powerful gas - engine, 
were secn. At St. Anne’s Chapel and 
Almshouses Mr. F. J. Commin described the 
place. A visit was afterwards paid _ to 
B:mpfylde House, which was described by Mr. 
J. Crocker. The law library, the Deanery, and 
adjacent places were described architecturally by 
Mr. Jas. Jerman. By the kindness of Misses 
Marriott the society also inspected some ancient 
buildings in the Close. The annual meeting was 
held in the Guildhall. The President (Mr. 
Appleton) occupied the chair. The annual 
report and accounts were adopted. Mr. James 
Jerman was elected President, Mr. C. E. Ware, 
vice-President, and the following were elected the 
Council :—Messrs. F. J. Commin, J. Crocker, 
J. M. Pinn, A. Thorne, C. J. Tait (Hon. 
Treasurer), E. G. Warren (Hon. Sec.), 

CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SURVEYING ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting 
of this Association, held on the 28th ult. in the 
Town Hall, Mr. S. W. B. Jack gave a lecture on 
‘© Some of Our Scottish Architecture,” which was 
illustrated by a number of limelight lantern slides. 
The lecture was commenced by illustrations, a 
description being given of the existing examples 
of Scottish architecture which were built previous 
to the twelfth century ; and proceeding, the styles 
and outlines of the principal buildings erected 
during the subsequent centuries up to the present 
time were traced, as also the growth of the 
decorative principles peculiar to Scottish work, 
and how it was often influenced by the introduc- 
tion of foreign ornamentation and ideas, notably 
French and Spanish, brought over by settlers 
during their intrigues with Scotland. Repre- 
sentations were shown, amongst others, of the 
peculiar Brechin Round Tower, with its Byzantine 
detail ; Dunfermline Abbey, the eariiest Norman 
edifice in that country ; Kelso Abbey; Glasgow 
Cathedral, with its unrivalled crypt built in the 
thirteenth century ; Melrose Abbey ; Rosslyn 
Chapel ; and the palaces of Linlithgow and 





Falkland, illustrating the solidity of the Scottish 
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Baronial style; also Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, 
as examples of the employment of Roman detail. 
Among the works of this century shown were 
views of the New Municipal Buildings, Glasgow, 
and the General Post Office and Free Library 
buildings, Edinburgh. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Jack concluded the lecture. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The first visit of the present session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association took place 
on the 24th ult., to Craighouse Asylum. Dr. 
Clouston and Mr. Sydney Mitchell were the 
leaders of the party—the former dealing with the 
buildings in their medical aspect, the latter 
describing their main architectural features. Dr. 
Clouston explained that in old times the idea of 
an asylum for the insane was a prison. The 
whole notion was detention, and all architectural 
considerations were subservient to that of keeping 
in the patients safely. During the last fifty years, 
however, a great change had taken place in the 
ideas of asylum architecture. It had been alto- 
gether revolutionised. Medical experience had 
proved that a great number of the insane did not 
require these extreme restrictions ; in fact, it was 
discovered that more than half the insane did not 
need them at all. It was found that a man’s 
surroundings and conditions of life immensely 
influenced his state of mind. Therefore, the 
principle was got hold of to make the institution 
the right hand of the doctor, and that principle 
had been carried out. In order, however, to 
carry it out they had to keep in mind the 
enormous variety of the forms of mental disease. 
Medical study showed that it was better to have a 
variety of architecture, that almost each variety 
of mental disease should have something suit- 
able to itself. The house required to be 
adapted to its inhabitants, and that principle 
had been carried out pretty well of late years. 
An asylum, therefore, should contain all the 
characteristics of an hospital in some of its parts, 
and of a home in others; and both aspects 
required to be mixed uptogether. They required 
further to make provision for the changes that a 
patient might pass through as his condition 
improved. It had animmensely healing influence 
to remove a patient from assuciation with all that 
reminded him of the worst stage of his disease. 
In fact, all restrictions came to be abolished 
except those which were absolutely necessary. 
With regard to the Royal Asylum, it was decided 
to provide for half the patients distinct houses like 
ordinary dwellings, and to have a large centre for 
administration, for amusement, for food, for 
physic: and this scheme had been carried into 


effect. The centre of the establishment was 
a great hall like the hall of an English 
Tudor mansion, where everybody met to- 


gether, into which every part of the house 
opened. There were, he explained, different 
classes of wards, so that a patient progressing 
towards recovery might be removed from one to 
another, where he had not the associations of his 
delirium and the mental impression he got in the 
first. The kind of impression they wished to 
produce, he said, was one of cheerfulness, of fresh 
air, of bright colour, and attractiveness. 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART.—The second ordinary meet- 
ing of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science, and Art for the present session was. held 
on the Ist inst., when the members and associates 
had an opportunity of inspecting the electric 
lighting station in Dudhope Crescent-road. 
There were about 150 present. The visitors 
were first taken to the testing-room. Proceeding 
to the engine-room, the party had an opportunity 
of inspecting the generating machinery, and the 
working of the regulating apparatus and switch- 
board were explained by Mr. W. H. Brownlee, 
the electrical engineer. Concluding, the members 
were shown the boilers and the accumulators, 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
At the ordinary meeting of this Institution on the 
6th inst., Mr. J. Wolfe Barry (Vice-President) in 
the chair, it was announced that eleven Associate 
Members had been transferred to the class of 
Members, and that twenty-nine candidates had 
been admitted as Students. The monthly ballot 
resulted in the election of two Members, and 
of thirty-five Associate Members, 

THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY.—A paper was read before this Society 
on the Ist inst. by Mr. J. F. Reade, on ‘‘ The 
Applications of Water Power.” The author com- 
menced by dealing with the principal matters 
requiring attention in the preliminary investiga- 





tion as to the power to be obtained from any 
stream that it was proposed to make use of for 
obtaining power. He then proceeded to describe 
various machines employed in utilising the power 
to be obtained from water, among them being the 
‘*Undershot Water Wheel,” the ‘‘ Breast Water 
Wheel,” the ‘*‘ Overshot Water Wheel,” the 
‘‘ Pitchback Water Wheel,” the ‘* Pelton Wheel,” 
and various turbines. At the conclusion of the 
paper a discussion ensued, the following gentle- 
men taking part therein :—Messrs. E. H. G. 
Brewster, C. T. Walrond, H. J. Fereday, H. 
Coward, F. Spark, E. Perrett, W. Cooper Penn, 
J. O. Ince, J. Taylor, Sa. Court, and S. Turner. 

THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SOCIETY.—On the 
24th ult. the Tottenham and Forest Gate Railway 
Works were visited by the members of this Society, 
a party of about 100 being present. To facilitate 
the inspection, a train of wagons, kindly supplied 
by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas & Aird, con- 
veyed the party from one end of the line to the 
other, stoppages being made em ronte to examine 
the numerous features of interest. The railway, 
which is about six miles long, forms a connexion 
between London and the Midlands. Starting at 
South Tottenham by a junction of the Tottenham 
and Hampstead Railway, it passes through 
Walthamstow, Leyton, Wanstead, West Ham, 
and East Ham to Forest Gate, making a junction 
there with the Tilbury line. Included in its 
length are seventy-two steel bridges, in the con- 
struction of which 4,000 tons of Siemen-Martin 
steel have been used. Of these bridges fifteen 
are over and fifty-seven are under, and of various 
types and spans, no two being alike. The line 
for about half its length is carried on embank- 
ment and in cutting, and three miles of it consists 
of a viaduct of brickwork, arches of 30 ft. span. 
The amount of the contract is 264,422/., exclusive 
of station buildings. The engineer is Mr. Arthur 
C. Pain, whose representative, with Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. J. G. T. Browning representing the con- 
tractors, showed the members over. The latter 
has had charge of the diversions of sewers, roads, 
&c., and has, we understand, now been appointed 
resident engineer for the Eastwood and Greasley 
drainage scheme in the county of Nottingham. 
Before the party dispersed, their thanks for the 
arrangements made were expressed by Mr. P. J. 
Waldran, the Chairman of the Society. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS,—At the meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Town Hall, 
Westminster, on the Sth inst., Mr. G. A. 
Goodwin, President, in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. Henry O’Connor on ‘Pile 
Driving.” The author having remarked upon 
the difference in the formule suggested by 
different engineers for calculating the weight 
required to sink a pile further in the ground, 
exhibited a diagram giving the result of these 
calculations for two piles, which showed that by 
one formula only 72 tons would sink the pile 
further, whereas by another formula it would 
take 300 tons. This great difference was 
accounted for by the various strata of the 
ground through which the pile was driven, and 
which the author said was not sufficiently 
allowed for, and showed a system which he had 
adopted of finding out the resistance of each 
layer of the ground, and the force required 
to withdraw a pile. The author’ then 
went on to describe the steam pile driver 
used to drive the piles which afterwards had to be 
withdrawn, and then touched upon the breaking 
load of a pine pillar, and the side pressure, which 
would be exerted at the moment of impact, and 
the method of obtaining the resistance of the 
ground, which would be offerea to the pile when 
it had been driven home. The author next 
mentioned some experiments he had made on the 
force of the blow, from a monkey falling different 
heights, and pointed out that the friction against 
the guides of the pile-driver reduced the blow 
which the ordinary calculation for a falling weight 
would indicate. The author described the 
difficulty which had been recently experienced 
at Becton, in getting a large number of cast-iron 
piles to stand a specified test, and showed various 
shoes for fitting on the bottom of the piles to 
prevent them sinking through the thin stratum 
of ballast which was found there, he then 
pointed out the shape which the pile was 
afterwards made, and which had the desired 
effect; he then passed on to the effect which 
the interposition of a hard wooden dolly ‘had 
upon the blow given by a falling ram, and showed, 
the results of certain experiments to ascertain the 
loss of effective blow upon the pile. He then 
gave the result of a test load placed upon a cast- 
iron pile, which he had driven to a test of 32-inch, 
set for four 5-ft. blows of a one-ton ram, and 





driver used to drive a large number of cast-iron 
piles. The author then mentioned the enormous 
blow given in America, when driving a large 
number of piles, and the effective blow which the 
pile would receive at the moment of impact, the 
large blow causing many of the pile tops to crush. 
The author having stated what he would consider 
as a safe load on a wooden pile driven in such 
strata, as he had already mentioned, as that in 
which a very large number of piles had been driven 
under his superintendence, showed a diagram 
which he had recently got out, and which was the 
result of an enormous number of calculations, by 
which the safe load on unsupported cast-iron 
columns might be easily and rapidly found. The 
author, in conclusion, gave some comparative 
figures as to the cost of driving a wooden pile, a 
cast-iron pile, and making the smallest workable 
excavation and concreting the same, showing that 
the cast-iron pile cost about three and a half times 
as much as the wooden one, while the excavation 
cost about eight times as much. igs 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


S1R,—Referring to an editorial note in the 
last Butlder, 1 am quite ready to admit (having 
had the matter tested) that the determination 
made for you of the axial line of University 
College Buildings by lrofessor Adams is, for 
practical purposes, correct. But I beg to add 
that the conclusion drawn that, if my plans are 
carried out, the proposed interspace would be so 
absurdly small, as has been stated, does not 
follow. 

I was misled by a block-plan made for me by a 
draughtsman who, though experienced and 
careful, laid down the position of the lodges 
wrong ; but I hope it is not necessary for me to 
add that neither my son nor I had, on the 
26th ult., the least suspicion of the mistake ; and 
we both regret if it led to any remark being 
made of which you complain. Perhaps that 
would have been avoided had we had any sort of 
notice beforehand that the point would be 
raised. T. ROGER SMITH. 

March 7, 1894. 


*," Testing the plan by scale again, we find 
there is 2 ft. more to allow. Professor Adams’s 
measurement from the axial line to the first break 
in the wall of the new building is 62 ft. 13 in. 
From that break to the projection of the semi- 
circular porch, by scale, in Professor Roger 
Smith’s plan, is 57 ft. leaving 5 ft. 14 in. between 
that and the centre line, or 10 ft. 3 in. as the 
central opening between the two porches, and 
52 ft. 3 in. between the angles of the main 
building. We can see nothing else possible unless 
the opening is to be out of centre with the portico, 
which would be worse than all.—Eb, 
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Che Student’s Column. 


THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—X. 

THE MICROSCOPE, 


st LE class of microscope used in investigat- 
m| ing the minute structure of rocks is 
ees, called a ‘‘ petrological microscope”; one 
suited for biological or physiological research 
alone is of practically no use to us. In many 
instances the student would find it advantageous to 
have his microscope made to order, depending on 
the kind of rocks to be dealt with, and the length 
of his purse. 

The essential features of a petrological micro- 
scope are as follow :—In the first place it should 
be well made, mounted on a firm, solid stand, 
and capable of being adjusted atanyangle. Itshould 
be built on the monocular principle; binocular 
microscopes are, as a rule, more suited for exhibi- 
tion at conversazioni than for real scientific work. 
There should be both coarse and fine adjustments, 
the head of the latter being graduated for the ap- 
proximate measurement of the thickness of sections. 
The lenses ought to be of the best make ; cheap 
ones are of little use. The principal object to be 
attained is such a combination of the eye-piece 
and objective as will ensure a clear field without 
distortion of the image. It is advantageous for 
many purposes that the eye-piece should be fitted 
not at once into the body of the microscope, but 
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which, by-augmenting the. distance between the 
objective and the image, still further augments 
the size of the latter in rélation to. that of the 
object.. For all ordinary purposes a higher power 
objective than one-inch is not required; but a 
two-inch is useful under certain circumstances. 
A centering nose-piece is convenient to centre the 
instrument for any objective; this is usually 
effected by two screws working against a spring 
on opposite sides. A slot for the insertion of a 
a Klein’s quartz plate should be cut. It is also- 
lutely essential that a good polarising apparatus, 
and corresponding analyser, be attached to 
the microscope. We may pause for a moment’ 
to describe these in more detail. A polariser is 
usually a “Nicol” prism of Iceland spar, so con- 
structed as to transmit only one of the two rays 
into which a beam of ordinary light is made to 
divaricate by passing through this mineral. The 
polarising prism is usually fitted into a tube with 
a large milled-head at the bottom, by which it is 
made to, rotate in a collar attached to the micro- 
scope ; this collar is generally fitted to the under- 
side of the stage-plate, in such a manner that the 
whole polarising apparatus can be swung out of 
position when required, ‘The analyser, which is 
frequently made also of a ‘‘ Nicol” prism, is 
usually placed either,in the interior of the micro- 
scope, or between the eye-piece and the eye, 
referably the former, though that is sometimes 
inconvenient. When arranged in the barrel of 
the instrument it may be slided in and out at 
will. 

We cannot pause to explain the actual optical 
phenomena brought about when the transparent 
rock section is examined in polarised light ; but 
we may briefly give the general effect. If the 
student is regarding the section in transmitted 
light alone, as a general rule the object is brighter, 
and in many cases he will see a few crystals 
scattered about without much apparent structure 
in them. Half the field, shall we say, is made of 
white crystals. Now a very large number of 
minerals are white, or very light yellow, and we 
are consequently not able to say which of these 
we are looking at, But swing the polariser in 
position, slide in’ the analyser, and what a 
different: effect. . What was in ordinary light a 
mass of white crystals is now seen to be resplendent 
with colour, and where no structure was previously 
observable we plainly see a most elaborate pattern. 
By carefully carrying on our researches with 
different classes of rock we speedily become aware 
of the fact that in a general way the same minerals 
give us’ the same’ optical phenomena—approxl- 
mately the same colours and the same pattern. 

We are ‘iow in a position to understand one of 
the elementary methods by which the petrologist 
is able at sight to determine the common rock- 
forming minerals. -We say one of the methods 
because there are many others. We know that 
most minerals have distinct planes of cleavage, 
and other positions, more or less symmetrically 
disposed.“ If it so happens that in slicing our 
transparent rock section we chance to cut 
it parallel with one of the planes (or positions 
alluded to) of a crystal, that crystal will usually | 
present a different optical effect to when it is cut 
obliquely to those positions. In general, how- 
ever, even the elementary student soon learns 
the possible effects produced by such a co- 
incidence. 

In certain casés, crystals presenting a somewhat 
similar appearance to each other, or similarly 
altered by the divers processes in Nature, have yet 
certain distinguishing characters, known as “‘ ex- 
tinction phenomena. The stage ofa petrological 
microscope is circular and so arranged as to re- 
volve in one plané around an imaginary axis and 
at right angles to it, that axis corresponding to the 
axis of the barrel of the microscope. The edge of 
the circular stage is divided ‘into 360 degrees ; so 
also is thé revolving portion of the polarising 
apparatus. If we revolve either the one or the 
other in transmitted light we notice that at a 
certain part of the ‘revolution the field of the 
microscope becomes dark, whilst, on the other 
hand, at another part it becomes very light, there 
being a gradual diminution, or increase in light as 
we pass from the one to the other. If, now, we 
place a thin section of rock, made up of several 
different minerals, on the stage of the microscope 
we observe that in revolving the polariser the 
whole of the minerals do not become dark or 
light, as the case may be, at the same time, or same 
position of the revolution. Confining our attention 
to one particular mineral in the section, and placing 
it in a position of most light, we notice that 
in turning the stage we pass through a certain 
number of degrees, as read off on the divided 
edge, before reaching the darkest point. If we 
now determine the species of that mineral, and 


Hobeeree the effect of the polarising apparatus on 
others of the same kind, we become aware that 
we usually. pass through a certain number of 
degrees before reaching the darkest point or 
extinction angle of that mineral ; and _ seeing that 
each of the commoner kinds of minerals found 
in rocks have a definite angle of extinction, the 
student will readily perceive that it is a good 
feature in enabling him to determine them. 

Another optical property of many minerals 
found in building stones is known as pleochroism, 
which may be briefly described as follows. 
Some minerals show a change of colour when 
‘a’ “Nicol” prism is rotated below them; horn- 
blende, for example, exhibiting a gradation from 
deep brown to dark yellow. A mineral pre- 
senting this change is said to be pleochroic. To 
ascertain the pleochroism of any mineral we remove 
the upper prism, and leave only the lower. If. as 
wc rotate the latter directly under the stage of the 
microscope, no change of tint can be observed, no 
pleochroic mineral is present, or at least none 
which show the phenomenon at the angle at 
which the slice has been cut. But we may often 
detect in a slice of some crystalline rock little 
crystals which offer a change of hue as the prism 
goes round ; these are examples of pleochroism, 
and are used to identify the mineral constituents 
of rocks, 


GENERAL MICRO-STRUCTURE OF STONES. 


Having secured a good microscope and 
accessories as above described, and learnt some- 
thing of their use, we commence to study the 
micro-sections of building stones. We do not pro- 
ceed far before discovering that according to their 
micro-structure, building stones fall into three 
groups: (1) The thoroughly crystalline, (2) the 
partly crystalline, and (3) the earthy. 

The first-mentioned group, as typified by 
granite and statuary marble, is composed entirely 
of crystalline minerals which are in direct contact 
with one another, there being no amorphous 
substance, or cementing material between them. 
The partly crystalline group includes by far the 
largest number of varieties of building stone, and 
may be divided into several sub-groups ; but we 
refrain for the present from defining more than 
two of them. {@) Volcanic rocks, like basalt and 
trachyte, where a number of minute crystals are 
embedded in a paste or ground mass of non- 
crystalline material, and (4) sandstones, and many 
kinds of limestone where crystalline particles and 
organic remains are bound together by some 
amorphous mineral matter. The third group— 
the earthy—comprises a large number of the softer 
building stones, especially the earthy limestones. 

The chief aim of the present observations on 
the structure of building stones is to point out 
certain features whereby each kind may be 
readily recognised; and to pave the way for a 
proper understanding of this it is necessary first to 
briefly describe the optical properties presented 
by the common rock-forming minerals when 
seen in transmitted light, and under the polaris- 
cope. The external appearance of these minerals 
was described in the last series of articles in this 
column,* and need not be further referred to. 


MICRO-STRUCTURE OF MINERALS 


Quartz.—This mineral, one of the most common 
of rock formers, and. an essential constituent of 
many of the best-known building stones, occurs in 
a variety of ways, but presents constant characters 
under the polariser. In granites it is’ generally 
seen as rather large clear crystals, presenting bright 
colours—yellow, red, blue, &c.—as the polariser 
is revolved. Lines of extremely minute dots 
(really cavities) often run in general directions 
over the crystals; the latter being irregular in 
shape. In rocks like sandstone, we observe the 
same polariscopic effects on the quartz, but the 
mineral, instead of existing as regularly defined 
crystals, or irregularly filling up spaces, is seen as 
fragments ; in fact, the sand constituting the bulk 
of the stone mostly consists of broken-up grains of 
quartz. In shelly limestones, and oolites, quartz 
sometimes occurs as patches made up of very 
minute (finely-divided) crystals, and distributed in 
the matrix, binding the various ingredients of the 
stone together; or, in certain varieties of the 
same stone it may also occur as isolated sand 
grains, 

Quartz and its allies, chert and flint, have a 
special interest attaching to them from an archi- 
‘tectural point of view, and the student is requested 
to carefully study the group under the microscope. 
Not long since, we heard it declared by a leading 
architect, that ‘‘ the more silica (quartz, flint, &c.) 
building stones contain the better they withstand 





* See Builder, vol. Ixv. (1893), p; 88 








the action of the weather” —a remark which the 
most elementary student of their micro-structure 
will know to be entirely unfounded on fact. A 
chemical analysis of an oolite, for example, 
frequently shows a small percentage of silica, and 
if that silica formed the matrix of the stone we 
grant that it would materially preserve it from 
atmospheric effects ; but if it were present only as 
odd sand grains, distributed here and there (as is 
most frequently the case) it could not lend the 
slightest support in that respect. The presence 
or absence of quartz sand grains is taken to be a 
distinctive feature in the recognition of many 
varieties of building stone otherwise very similar 
in micro-structure. The beautifully transparent 
and brilliant colours, passing gradually into each 
other as the polariscope is revolved, serves to 
distinguish this mineral from all others. 

Felspar.—There are many varieties of this 
mineral, but as they enter more particularly into 
the structure of igneous rocks, whilst we are now 
only concerned, except in a general way, with the 
aqueous, they need not be alluded to in any detail, 
There are two principal kinds of felspar--ortho- 
clase and plagioclase. The former is a common 
constituent of many acid rocks, and in »olarised 
light under the microscope the crystals sometimes 
exhibit moderately-strong colours. Many of the 
crystals are twinned, showing difierent tints on 
either side of a line running through them. In 
general, orthoclase crystals have not much other 
Structure except that in some cases they are 
cut up and altered, and dotted all over with 
minute spots. Plagioclase crystals as a rule are 
much smaller, and commonly found in the more 
basic class of igneous rocks. They are frequently 
seen as small lathe-shaped crystals, and under the 
polariscope present an apparently striated appear , 
ance, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEIVS 


A NEw “BATHS CuusB.”—A club under this 
name is being formed for the purpose of affording 
its members opportunity at all times of the year for 
recreative exercise under cover, especially for swim- 
ming, and for Turkish, Roman, and other baths. 
Buildings are being erected on a site in Mayfair, 
with entrances in Dover-street and Berkeley-street, 
at a cost of 70,000/., and are expected to be ready 
about June 1. he Bath Hall will contain a 
swimming-pond, 75 ft. by 35 ft. The architects 
are Messrs. Young & Spencer, of London. ’' : 

ADDITIONS TO PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.— 
According to the Morning Post, May 10 has been 
fixed for the dedication of the following additions 
made to the choir of Peterborough Cathedral, at a 
total cost of about 9,000/. :—(1) The new organ and 
case, which has cost 4,400/. (2) The canopied reredos, 
cost 1,3077. (3) The retable. (4) The iron screens 
enclosing the four eastern bays of the chcir. (5) 
‘The enlargement of the foot pace and the exension 
of the marble pavement of the choir, (6) The 
pillars and entrance gates to the choir. (7) The 
fourteen sub-stalls, with book boards and fronts, 
the two lengths of the restored ancient fronts and 
book boards, and the lay clerks’ and choiresters’ 
seats. (8) Eight stalls with canopies. (9) New 
altar rails. (10) The credence table. The Restora- 
tion Committee are appealing for funds to carry out 
the works certified by the architect, Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., to be urgently required for the safety 
of the fabric. ‘These works are :—(1) The extensive 
repair of the masonry of the north and south 
transepts, such masonry being in many places 
insecure. (2) The underpinning and repairs to the 
north-east angle of the Eastern Chapel. (3) The 
erection of scaffolding to enable the architect to 


make a careful examination of the west font. ‘The 
total estimated cost of these works is 4,000/, 
RESTORATION OF WINTERBORNE ABBAS 


CHURCH, DORSETSHIRE.—On the 24th ult. the 
Parish Church of Winterborne Abbas was re-opened, 
after renovation, by the Bishop of Salisbury. When 
completed, the work of restoration will have cost 
little short of 1,000/. A part of the restoration is 
the efficient drainage of the church, which was 
before very damp. ‘The outside walls of the church 
and tower have been thoroughly repaired and the 
stones pointed. Within the building the plaster has 
been scraped from the walls and the stonework 
brought to sight and repointed. The windows have 
been reglazed, and a new wooden roof has been put 
in throughout the church — nave, chancel, and 
tower. ‘lhere was before a plain plaster ceiling, 
but the roof was deemed too good to be removed, 
and so the new wooden roof was put in below 
it. The roof is of Kerry pine; it is in Late 
Perpendicular style, with panels, carved bosses, 
and soffits. The church is being .reseated 
in Kerry pine,, but only the north aisle has 
been done as yet. The gallery in the north aisle, 
bearing the date 1701, has been allowed to remain. 
The architect is Mr. J. Reeve, of London. The 
stonework was done by Mr. Bartlett, builder, of 
Shipton Gorge; the woodwork by Mr. Hayward, 
carpenter, of Burton Bradstock ; and the glazing of 
the windows by Mr. Sladder, of Bridport. 
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EXTENSION OF THE CARDIFF FREE LIBRARY. 
On the 28th ult the memorial stones of the extension 
of the Cardiff Free Library in the Hayes were laid. 
The new buildings will cost about 15,o00/., and are 
being erected by Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, 
Cardiff, from plans designed by Messrs. Seward & 
Thomas. The entrance to the new structure will 
be in Trinity-street, near the entrance to the existing 
building. Immediately inside, on the right, is the 
news-room, a space of over 500 square yards, the 
ceiling being 19 ft. above the floor. A short corri- 
dor, about 10 ft. wide, leads to the ladies’ reading- 
room. The borrower's hall of the lending library 
is adjoining. ‘The whole of the ground floor of the 
old building has been devoted to the lending library. 
There will be book storage on the ground floor of 
the lending library for 45,000 volumes, with a reserve 
in the existing galleries for another 9,000 volumes, 
The reference library will be on the first floor, and 
will be approached by a staircase 9 ft. wide, 
immediately inside the principal entrance. The 
reference reading-room will occupy a space about 
two-thirds the size of the news-room, there being a 
book storage for about 35,000 volumes, and arrange- 
ments -are included in the building for a gallery 
over the alcoves which will double the accommoda- 
tion. When required, a second gallery will 
increase the book storage space, and ulti- 
mately the rooms now _ occupied by the 
museum and art gallery will be fitted and 


made available for holding library books. The’ 


reference library reading-room is lighted on three 
sides, as in the news-room below, and also by some 
. lantern-lights: in the roof, these being also available 
for ventilation. The total height of the reference 
library ceiling is about 32 ft., there being a large 
central dome several feet higher. The basement 
will be utilised for the storage of bound newspaper 
files, binding and repairing room, mess-room for 
assistants, lavatories, and heating apparatus, there 
being besides a space underneath the news-room 
equal in extent to the size of the room itself, this 
being designed for the storage of specifications of 
patents, and which will be available for other pur- 
poses for some time to come. ‘The caretaker, 
instead of being accommodated in the basement, as 
at present, will have rooms provided for him at the 
west end of the existing building on the first floor. 
All the facings of the building will be of Corsham 
Down Bath stone, with Newbridge stone backing, 
and the staircases will be constructed of York 
spandrel steps. 

HOSPITAL, ILKESTON.—Lord Belper opened a 
new hospital at Ilkeston a few daysago. ‘The archi- 
tect was Mr. Charles W. Hunt, of Ilkeston. Mr. 
W. E. Shaw, of Ilkeston, has been the contractor, 
while the plumbing work has been carried out by 
Mr. G. Andrew, of Ilkeston. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, CARNFORTH.—A large 
block of buildings has just been completed at 
Carnforth for the Co-operative Society, which com- 
prises a double-fronted draper’s shop, with fitting 
room, retiring room, and three show rooms ; a con- 
fectioner’s shop, secretary's office, committee room, 
with a large bakery. . The walls are lined with white 
glazed bricks, and a fireproof ceiling. ‘There is a work- 
shop for the bootmaker, three large warehouses, and 
cellars throughout. The front is finished with free- 
stone dressings and Yorkshire parpoints ; the roofs 
are covered with green Westmoreland slates and 
red tile ridging. The building is designed in 
harmony with the existing premises built about six 
years ago. ‘The whole of the work has been carried 
out by local contractors from the designs, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Robert Walker, 
architect, Windermere. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The Achille Leclére prize in architec- 
ture has been awarded by the académie des Beaux- 
Arts to M. Adrien Rey, pupi of M. Laloux.—— 
Three painters who have been selected for the final 
competition for the decoration of the Mairie of 
Bagnolet-—MM. Louis Bérond, Rachon, and Pierre 
Vauthier—have completed their full-sized cartoons, 
which are now on view at the Hétel de Ville at Paris. 
——The jury in the competition for the Hotel de 
Ville at Ivry has awarded the first premium to M. 
Adrien Chancel, of Paris; the second premium to 
M. Schmit, of Paris; and the third to MM. Emile 
Chaise and Morin-Goustiaux. More than a hundred 
architects took part in the competition.——M. 
Colibert, the architect who carried out the restora- 
tion of the Bastille and Rue St. Antoine for the 1889 
exhibition, has applied to the Municipal Council for 
a site on which to erect a restoration of the celebrated 
Palace of the Moorish Kings of Granada.——A 
Parliamentary Committee is appointed to consider 
the question of a maritime canal from Paris to 
Rouen.——The Ministerial Council has approved of 
the project for authorising the Paris Municipality to 
form a subterranean tubular railway from the Bois 
de Boulogne to the Bois de Vincennes.——M. 
- Charles Fromentin, a distinguished member of the 
Parisian Press, has been appointed Curator of the 
Galliera Museum. —— M. Picard, the Commis- 
Sioner General for the 1900 Exhibition, has been 
asked to favour a preliminary scheme for a 
historic exhibition of athletics. ‘This is to include 
a complete restoration of the Altis at Olympia, the 
Temple of Zeus, the Heraion, &c., while the restored 








stadium and hippodrome will be the scene of contests 
imitated from antique practice. Beyond the limits 
of the Altis, Roman baths would be constructed 
on ancient models. ——The Central Pavilion of the 
exhibition which is to open at Lyons on April 26, 
will be larger than the Galérie des Machines on the 
Champ de Mars. It is a large regular polygon of 
232 metres radius, and is erected on the Téte d'Or 
park. Around this central building are walks and 
plantations, interspersed with minor structures in 
imitation of various styles and dates.——Important 
works are to be undertaken at Lyons.to protect the 
quays and passenger piers from the inundations of 
the Rhone.——-At Tunis a society is to be formed, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Institut de Carthage,” to take 
note of and publish the various archzological 
discoveries which are constantly being made on 
Tunisian territory. 

GERMANY.—The Municipal Council have ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with Messrs. 
Siemens & Halske, who have applied for the 
contract for the construction of the proposed 
Berlin electrical railways. In view of the 
fact that the present tramway concessions 
expire in igri, it is proposed to appoint a 
permanent committee for ‘‘Communications” 
Engineer Immeckenberg has submitted his plans for 
the construction of an electrical railway to 
pass under the Spree between Stralow and 
Treptow, both popular suburbs of Berlin.—— 
The district of Teltow is to have a new hospital 
with 1so beds, at a cost of about 23,000/.—— 
The invitations to the proposed congress of the 
Lutheran clergy and church architects has now been 
issued by the Vereinigung Berliner Architekten. 
The meetings are to be held at the historical ‘‘ New 
Church” on the Gensdarmen Platz on the 28th and 
2oth inst. A small exhibition of church architecture 
will be held in connexion with the congress.—— 
Ulm is to have a new Assembly Hall, and a com- 
petition has been opened for the design, There 
will be a jury of seven, and 180/. will be given in pre- 
miums.——The'commissioners for the Roman Limes 
investigations in Bavaria was last year engaged in 
tracing the course of the Limes over the Tulzach 
valley between Dennenlohe and Lellenfeld. Many 
fine specimens of Roman ¢erra sigtl/ata vases were 
discovered in the course of the necessary excavations. 
—-—The provincial diet of Hanover has resolved to 
connect the Rivers Ruhr and Lippe with the new 
Dortmund-Ems canal, and render them navigable 
up to their respective junctions with the canal. 
Some particulars as to the proposed Elbe-Trave 
Canal have been made public by Herr Rehder, of 
Liibeck, the designer, at the recent meeting of the 
Union for the Advancement of German River and 
Canal Navigation. ‘The total length is to be 67 
kilométres, with three locks towards the southern, 
and six towards the northern end, the high-level 
reach being 27 kilométres long. The locks will be 
II métres in breadth, whilst the normal breadth of 
the waterway will be 32 metres at the surface and 
22 métres on the bed. ‘The total cost involved is 
estimated at about 1,140,000/.; the financial pre- 
liminaries have now been satisfactorily settled. —-— 
No less than one hundred and twenty-nine designs 
were submitted for the Elberfeld ‘Town-hall compe- 
tition. Herr H. Seeling’s design was considered 
best, but too expensive, and hence ors de combat. 
Three premiums of 250/. each were given to Messrs. 
Rossbach (Leipsic), Reinhardt (Berlin), and Polster 
& Hohne (Leipsic). A number of minor premiums 
were given, and Herr Seeling’s design was 
‘*bought ” for s5o/. 

SWITZERLAND.—The competition for designs for 
the provisional buildings of the proposed Geneva 
‘‘Swiss National Exhibition” in 1896 has been 
decided; the first three premiums of 120/. each 
falling to Messrs. Juvet (Geneva), Chable (Vieux 
Chatel), and. Brémond (Geneva). —— The new 
Church of the Virgin Mary at Zurich is rapidly 
approaching completion. Seating accommodation 
is provided for about 1,000 worshippers at a total 
cost of 340,000 francs. ‘The building, of which the 
internal dimensions are 35 by 21 metres, is designed 
as an Italian Basilica style with the addition of a 
campanile, The central nave is 15 metres broad 
and 164 métres high, and is flanked on either side 
by passages 3 métres broad, between which and the 
nave are twenty columns, connected by arches, 
supporting the roof, of which the beams are left 
uncovered. ‘The architect is Mr. A. Hardegger. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—At the 
March meeting of this Association, held on Saturday 
last at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, a _ lecture 
was delivered by Dr. Francis Vacher, Medical 
Officer of Health (Birkenhead), on ‘“ Physical 
Appearances in Sound and Unsound Meat,” Mr. 
Thomas (the Chairman of Council) presiding. 

City COMMISSION OF SEWERS,—On the 6th inst. 
a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers was 
held at the Guildhall, Mr, J. C. Bell, the chairman, 
presiding. A deputation from the inhabitants of 
Upper Thames-street, asking that the thoroughfare 
might be paved with a noiseless material, attended, 
and their memorial to that effect was referred to the 
Streets Committee. At the instance of the Finance 
and Improvement Committee the sum of 3,400/. was 
paid for ground laid into the public way in Mitre- 














street, Aldgate, and adjacent thoroughfares. ‘The 
same committee submitted correspondence with the 
London County Council in connexion with the 
approaches to the Tower Bridge and various 
important improvements in the City. In regard to 
complaints from citizens and others alleging that a 
district surveyor had charged fees in respect of sky- 
signs, which were merely hanging advertisements 
over footways, the committee, having viewed the so- 
called signs, reported that they could not be so 
designated, and they recommended that the London 
County Council. should be so informed, and that 
the surveyor should be ordered to return the fees, 
It was resolved to appoint an electrical inspector 
under the Electric Lighting Act at a salary of 250. 
Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, medical officer of health, 
reported that 244 houses had been inspected: during 
the week, of which 26 required sanitary improve- 
ments in various particulars. 


LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 
—The thirteenth annual meeting of this association 
was held on the sth inst. at the offices, 21, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Surgeon-General Munro, 
C.B., in the chair. The report showed that during 
the past year 488 houses had been inspected for the 
first time, great attention being given to thoroughly 
testing house drains as to their fréedom from leakage 
into the surrounding soil. Experience showed that 
these drains, though free from obstruction and well 
ventilated, were frequently in a most dangerous con- 
dition from bad jointing, and allowed the escape of 
sewage into the soil beneath the house. The ques- 
tion of sanitation of flats had attracted the serious 
attention of the Association, and especially the neces- 
sity of testing the whole system of drainage with 
which any flat was connected before the flat itself 
could be certified to be in a sanitary condition, 
Nearly 69 per cent. of the houses inspected for the 
first time were in a more or less bad condition. The 
engineers had been experimenting with a smoke 
machine, which it was hoped would render the smoke 
tests for such parts of the drainage system as are not 
amenable to the water test more thorough and 
reliable. The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, referred to the fact that the 
Association had only recently been requested to 
undertake the inspection of a building in the City of 
Rome. The report was carried unanimously, and 
the council and officers were also re-elected. 


STATUE OF QUEEN ANNE, MINEHEAD.—The 
foundation-stone for the re-erection of a statue of 
Queen Anne has just been relaid at Minehead. The 
statue is to be erected in Wellington-square, close 
by the wall at the west end of St. Andrew’s Church, 
under a canopy designed by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
architect, of College-green, Bristol, the work being 
carried out by Messrs. Trask & Sons, of Doulting, 
Yeovil, 

A WATER EXPERIMENT IN THE CiTy.—Colonel 
Haywood, the Engineer to the City Commission of 
Sewers, has laid before that body a description of 
the artesian well recently sunk in New-street, 
Gravel-lane, by the Commission, under his superin- 
tendence. It is now eight years since the Commis- 
sion first resolved to take means to supply the 
citizens with water independently of the New River 
Company, their attention having then been called 
to the heavy charges made for water in the City, 
The charge being calculated on the rateable value of 
the premises, and not in respect of the water actually 
consumed, was considered unjust and extortionate. 
The present experiment was, therefore, undertaken, 
the well being sunk in Gravel-lane, immediately 
adjoining the immense block of artisans’ dwellings 
erected by the Commission. The 
tenders for sinking the well to a depth of 350 ft., 
varied from 1,350/7. to 5,8262., but eventually 
one for 1,750/. was accepted. After two years’ work, 
the contract had to be annulled owing to legal and 
other difficulties, and a fresh contract for 1,550/. was 
accepted with another firm. On March 3, 1890, 
the work was re-commenced, and in 1891 the 
contract depth of 350 ft. was reached. The well 
then yielded but goo gallons per hour, a quantity 
insufficient for the supply of the artisans’ dwellings, 
and on the advice of Colonel Haywood the boring 
was sunk until it reached in all about sr2ft. from 
the surface. The well now yields 70,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours or about 3,000 gallons per hour. 
The cost of the work in all has been 5,610/. The 
water is perfectly wholesome and fit for every 
purpose of domestic life. All kinds of geological 
formations—gravel, sand, clay, rock, &c.—had been 
passed through in the progress of the work. The 
artisans’ dwellings served by the new well contain 
241 separate tenements and 535 rooms and 36 shops, 
and there is a permanent water storage capacity of 
14,566 gallons by means of tanks on the roof. 

BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE FOR GLASGOW.—Follow- 
ing on a paper recently read by Colonel Robert J. 
Bennett before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
on ‘‘ Builders’ Exchanges” as conducted in America, 
a meeting was held on the sth inst. in the Trades’ 
Hall, Glassford-street, Glasgow, for the purpose of 
taking steps for the formation of such an exchange 
in Glasgow. The chairman, Mr. A. Gray, after 
explaining the objects of the meeting, said they had 
the idea that things could be greatly improved in 
their city so far as the building trade was concerned 
by the formation of an exchange. No doubt every 
branch of the trade had their societies, but their idea 
was to combine them together for the benefit of each 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
RESEDA Ser EATS E AT 4 S - tte —n 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised.|  Premin ae i mn Mery coe ee | i Tenders 
of Wor. y whom ms. i | 98 
i \delivered. Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, | “to pe 
Bel or Engineer. idelivered 
} 
arket, with Shops, Offices, &c...| Goole Local Board .. | 1000. a”. ccvcccecccce | Agel 16 ban 
mt ticar Pon Market and New Hotel...... Lancaster Corp. ...... | 751. 261. cocccscccee | May 1 Electric Supply Buildings........-.seees. | Stafford Corporation . J. F: Bell .....+--+6- »| Mar. 19 
*Baths and Washhouses ......+--eeeresees Jandonderry Corp...) «= cvccccce | do. Boundary Wall and Gates, New Chester:| 
Art Gallery (Local) ......eecescereeecees .| Reading Corp. ....... . secetios No date. | Di MesgUts veeduscbbed coteeeses ebbeees | Birkenhead Corp .... | C. Brownritige........ do. 
Sewer Pipes, &c, Shettleston (N.B.) ...... _ Lanark County Council) W. R. Copland........ do. 
D4) ME ccccep cvcecbootebes ‘sogese | Bromley Local Board | baw cccecces cocooe | Mar. 20 
*Covered Reservoir, Cast-Iron Pipes, &c.' 
i BOKWOTER 200500000. cocccccccccseccce| | Hemsworth Union.. G. Hodson.....+.++++++ | do. 
Iron Girders, Joists, Kc. ...cccsccccccces | Brighton & Rotting- | 
CONTRACTS. dean Tramway Co... R. St. G. Moore ...... | do 
Battery and Drill Hall, Larne, Antrim . | office of Public Works, | | 
| D - neietme dace PEE: ocnedenseoccee | do 
| PRONE WAS cc ncccctpecesccoscpeveveeees Biggleswade Local Bd. do. Mar. 21 
ature Architect, Surveyor | Tenders Ai bee moral. ae. eet steaseoee | Clayton-le-Moors L. B. | A. Foster ..... geesets do. 
terials By whom uired, o | 1 rations, &c SD DO Manes),  eseancce Hutton, Son, & Co. .. 0. 
= 2s oe ic™ Req or Engineer. Pe An || Kerbing Several Streets, nr. Southampton) Shirley and Freemantle 
{| | Local Board ... H. J. Weston ........ do, 
| || *Making-up Roads, &. ......seeceeeees ..++| Walthamstow Loc. Bd. | G. W. Holmes ........ do. 
Coal, ‘Coke, Disinfectant, Stone, &e. &. .. | St. Giles’ Bd. of Wks. 6. Wallace .......00% Mar. 12 (|| Church cievation: Winforton, near. 
Iron Staircase, &c, at ‘Workhouse, near | i| DD dM dccadésoocdoudden Ge6eebecoel ) >. beenéebe Nicholson & Son...... Mar. 22 
Rt ol. 2 tiie saethGdeus . C6004 .| Hunslet Union ...... |B. J. Smith .ccccccs .. | Mar. 13 ] Road Works, Elgar-road........sseesecees Reading R.8.A. . . | A. E. Collings ........ do. 
Station, Cardiff . ‘iat -peeminetees he, “Apeesdeg SEY eddies vis Pee | de | *Road and Sewer Works .........-esese0s- Hendon Local Board.. 8. 8. Grimley ........ do. 
Re-construction of Bridge over Holy Brook, | Parsonage, St. Luke's, _— Se CE ig. Be UE “cbcdeces-! ...> eescwece Mar. 24 
ES ERE Pett Fake we eee | NT do. do || Hartshill, &c. Road Metal .......cccccccese Kineton cape Bad, | H. Treadwell ........ Mar, 25 
Roadworks ..ccccccssccecssecs gabeocncenec! REET. "High. Bd. do, do | *Broken Granite tht bhseasenhabenebace | Middlesex C.C, .. PCIE cccccccceccece Mar. 26 
Sewerage Works, Granite, &C. ......2.-++ | Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do || Pier aud Timber Jetty, Bangor Harbour, 
*Works and Materials .......-..--cssceces do. do. | do t} Belfast, Loagh .cscccosevtccqccccccces: i Wak sisaccceve L. L. Macassey........ do. 
*Tarpaving Playgrounds and Yards........ | | West Ham School Bd. | Newman & Jacques ..| do. | *Sewerage Works Shc sile sin om Gitte ciceudase | Cheshunt Local Board | 8. Towlson............ do. 
SPortland Cement .......cccccccccccecs-es| Aberdeen Town Coun. | W. Dyack ........ ... do. || *Extension of Fish Quay, &€...........++.| |Torquay Corp. .... H. A. Garrett ......+. Mar. 27 
*Wrought-Iron Gates and Railings ........ | Willesden Local Board | O Cheude Robson . do. *Sludge-pressing Ts MPC rere | York Corporation coce | Oe MAMASIEN cccccsccce do, 
Lodge at Cemetery ....sesccccscsececeess | Parkstone (Dorset) | *Coast Guards’ Houses, Bottom, nr.Swanage; Admiralty........... CUMCEOS § nacccccccces _ do. 
| urial Mee Rm RU eso do. | SEY NUMIIED’ so 0.0 0 0 00b00000006665 6000 Tottenham Loc, Bd, .. | P. E. — occcccce do. 
Church, Holbeck, Leeds........-.s-eeeees pecsee dé 0 EE ckoudécestves do. | 1,150 tons Cast-Iron Water Mains, &c. .. do. do. 
Two Houses, Victoria-avenue, Harrogate, utentieca T. Butler Wilson .... Mar. 14 || “Reparation of Rochford Church Tower....); = sseeeees F, rae. F PYRE: Mar. 28 
Manse, Ballymena, Ireland ............+- Committee ....... Sais DD vccchsnen do. | Four Arched Bridges over Canal, aire and| London and Basing- 
Main Sewers, Crookes-street, &c........... Barnsley T.C. ........ | J. H. Taylor... peooed do. i} DPE: UhbbsSevvccewecd cesdddabend stoke Canal .....00. ere do, 
PVariows Werks oc. sccceccoedcccecccosscose | Hackney Ba. of Works | | J. LOVegrove...seeeees do. ERED - ccc codbaescenerenes Strand Bd. of Wks. .. Opiciat ensacsecereace do. 
Three Houses and Shops, West Stanley, | Widening Hunts Bank Incline, Manchester me Be Bee GO. ccdsee do do. 
DuPMAM 200000 10s soccccsccccecs coves |Armstrong& Nattrass| —s........... do. *Groyne, Storm Water Outlet, Sewer, &c.,.| Boro. of Brighton .... | F. J.C. May...... .* Mar. 29 
Church Tower, South Petherwin, near || Police Offices, Cells, &c. Glastonbury...... Somerset C.C. ........ Pn... adeseuseeentes Mar. 30 
ay A ile sl i Tit ie, pag aE to ant G. H. Fellowes- -Prynne | do. || Works at Swithland Reservoir .......... | Leicester Corp. ...... J. B. Everard ...... ..| April 3 
New Road (one mile), Ogden Valley . | Nelson Corporation .. | Messrs. Newton ...... do, || Inland Revenue Office, Manchester ...... / Com. of H.M. Wks. | Ae SE tc cccsed cécces April 4 
Sewerage (1,700 yards), Moor-Tow  ....ees- | Egremont (Cumb.) | | | FEE SOR MIRE oc cccvcdenccccssvcoves do. 0. Aprilll 
| Local Beavd eae aia Gz Dawlh .ccocvccoceces!| Gear. UB SWorks and Materials .....ccccccccccccces!| | War Der artment . do. No date 
Four Slaughterhouses ........+.ecsseeeees do. | do. jie OY Pe eens | Windsor Liberal Club | do. do. 
School Buildings, Grammar School ...... | Aberdeen ‘Schoo! Board | Matthews & Mackenzie do. | Plate Glass Shop Front ..........+.. socee| CATED ccecccecccccces | —* _ oeevvece do 
Granite Road Metal......cceeceseccceecce Ashby - de - la - Zouche | | House, Stables, &c. Bamber-street ........ Ti Miescsacseeseene ‘J . G. Stallebrass...... do. 
| Highway Board .... | SEG - ackansdecsse : do. Farm Buildings, &c. Wath, Silloth (Cum.)) sw. eae ee P.& J. W. Hayton.... do. 
Broken Granite, &c. (4,230 toms).......... | Rutiand C, C. ........ do do. || Mill Premises, Offices, 4c. Castleton| 
Pipe Sewer, Low Pittington ..........++4. ' Durham U.R.S.A.. 'G. GYeEZSON ..sseseees Mar. 16 | CT dietitian nee ah adhinhnatanenia kien’ |S. O‘Neill &Sons...... G. A. Hammond...... do. 
Sewerage and Waterworks, Parton........ Whitehaven R.S.A. | Pickering & Crompton do. | Roads and Sewers, Branksome xed 
Four Houses, Queen's- -road, Halifax ...... | D. Armitage........ <s teeeeeee do. BRUGES, BOUFMOMMOUEA cccccccccccccces|  cvevsces Hawker & Mitchell .. un, 
Re-building Merchants’ Exchange, IL: 6. site ig eee | E. W. M. Corbett .... | Mar. 17 | Six Houses, Padiham-road, Burnley......) «ss sseeeees Hitchon, Son, & Co. .. do. 
Restoration of Church, Bowley, near} | Iron Railings (1,000 yards)................ | Rathmines (Dublin) 
Petit EEN ol codéccovtddoccesec! ~ */ weééaneee ic. Fe eae do, | ee Seer Oficial .ccccccccccces do. 
Granite Road-Metal ..........seeseeee sees | Market are | i | 
Local Board ........ | H. G. Coales.. tone | do. | 
Additions, &c. Ardmeallie House, sere i 
BOOT .cccccccccesesccce o0000000. 002900 ecccese | | Matthews & Mackenzie | do. 1 
Mission Room, &c. Camp Field Estate, | 
Colchester .......e0--00 hdlnggy ooh ponte tiiioes : C. E. Butcher . o° | do. 1} 
oe Premises, Boothferry, near, ‘‘Goo e mes’ 0 
OOS... cccecccservcscceccccscsesesces LAM. 2.202000 scee che H. B. Thorp ......+++. do. | PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 
Additions, &c. to Police Station, Settle, Taatins + sae ‘Com: 1 
YOrks ..cccccccccccccccecscsessvecsess ittee, &C......-000- J. V. Edwards........, do. | 
I Beds bn, cna ene cdaedtan puiddieonn € C. C. DEES. sobccedeoonsoes lO a ——— — 
School Buildings, near Rochester ........| Hoo St. Werbergh Applica- 
School Board........ G. E. Bond ........+. Mar. 19 | Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised, Salary. tions to 
Hospital, Davidshill, Dalry, N.B. ........ Ayr County Council... | R. Snodgrass ........ | do. be in. 
Offices, Houses, &e. Bradford-road bo eébbee Manchester Corp. .... Darbyshire & Smith . | do. , 
Offices, Chapel-street ......eceececessvees ' Salford School Board | Woodhouse & W il- | ; ; 
loughby ......+. oéede do, | *Building and Prains Inspector .......... | Croydon Corp. ...... | 50s. per week ........| Mar. 14 
a! 
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and all. If nothing could be done in a city like 
Glasgow it was a singular thing, because in America 
great benefits had resulted. Colonel Bennett said the 
idea suggested itself to him after seeing the working 
of similar exchanges in America, where there were 
many in full operation. The general principle on 
which these exchanges in America have been founded 
was simply this, that the builders of the United 
States believed that a more intimate social relation 
and acquaintanceship with each other would tend to 
check the bitterness of rivalry, and keep the eager- 
ness of competition within reasonable bounds. 
These institutions existed in almost every large city, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, &c. Their constitution was 
generally something like this—‘‘ The character and 
object of the association shall be for the encourage- 
ment and protection of the building interests; to 
circulate just and equitable principles ; establish 
and maintain uniformity in commercial usages ; 
acquire, preserve, and disseminate valuable busi- 
ness information; to adjust, as far as _ prac- 
ticable the _controversies and misunderstandings 
which are “apt to arise between individuals | 
engaged in trade when they have no acknow- 
ledged rules to guide them, and to _ secure 
that membership in the association may be an 
assurance to the public of skill, honourable repu- 
tation, and probity.” Rules and regulations{might 
be framed regarding the lodging of plans; a uniform 
contract ; public opening of public tenders ; terms 
of payment ; the supervision, when required, of con- 
tracts by the exchange, so as to ensure prompt 
execution, accurate work, and prompt measurement 
and payment, and the adjustment of disputed points. 
Ex-Councillor John Paterson moved that it was 
desirable to form an association, to be called ‘‘ The 
Master Builders’ Exchange, Limited, of the city 
and county and suburbs of Glasgow.” Mr. Goldie 
seconded, and the motion was adopted. An orga- 
nising committee was afterwards appointed, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight gentlemen, representing the 
various trades in the city, with the view of ascertain- 
ing their feeling and promoting interest in the subject. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings.—G/asgow Herald. 

SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS CLERKS’ PROVI- 
DENT ASSOCIATION.—The tenth annual meeting of 


this Association was held on Wednesday at the | 
Auction Mart, ‘Tokenhouse-yard. Mr. Daniel 
Watney (President) occupied the chair. In moving | 
the adoption of the report, the Chairman stated that 
the Society showed signs of progress, although slow. 
It was formed for the purpose of assisting clerks in 
many ways, one great advantage being that members 
on joining were entitled to free medical advice, and 
on six months’ membership became entitled to other 
benefits. Another advantage was the situation 
bureau, in which a register of situations vacant and 
wanted was kept. The number of members had 
again increased, and the committee of management 
were Satisfied that the operations of the Association 
had now given it a position in the profession. ‘The 
important alteration made in the life assurance 
division had resulted in the issue of new policies, 
and the increase of old policies to the amount of 
800/. No claim had yet arisen in respect of that 
fund. There were nearly 6,000 emp/loyés in London | 
in surveyors and auctioneers’ offices, and he could | 
not understand why many more could not be | 
| induced to join the Society. The report was' 
unanimously adopted. 





| THE LIVERPOOL BUILDING TRADES FEDERA-' 


TION.—The first annual report of the committee of | 
' this organisation has just been issued, and the. 
following are extracts from its pages :—‘‘ The | 


thorough organisation of the building trade in 
Liverpool. We feel confident that that object will 


disciplining of the several sections; encouraged and 
strengthened by a unanimity of purpose, directed | 
and controlled from one centre, which will eventually | 


in Liverpool, heretofore attained. In thus launch- | 


the employers, as fairly harmonious conditions, ' 


and we feel no desire to change that attitude. 
The Federation had, 


societies which had for many years evinced a spirit | 
of distrust and aversion towards each other. To 
grapple with these old feuds and to allay these deep- | 
set prejudices proved a work requiring delicate tact ; 








Federation has been formed with the aim of a'§ 


} 


best be brought about by the consolidation and | 


and judgment. 


We are now pleased to report that 


this work has been satiSfactorily accomplished, that 
the niost amicable relations at present exist between 
them, and that the joint committees of these once 
rival bodies have now been formed to look after their 
special interests, the ‘Clasped Hands,’ the insignia 
of the federation, in these instances proving a reality. 
We advise a vigorous propaganda amongst those 
who, despite our previous efforts, friendly counsel, 


and advice, still, in these days of trade union effort, 
remain outside the ranks of their trade organisations. 
The old milk-and-water policy of the past ought to 
be replaced bya more militant one in the future, 
and every legitimate means taken to prevent these 
men enjoying, without contributing anything in 
return, privileges that have been secured through the 
energy, patience, and self-sacrifice of our members.’ 


—_— .% 
LJ ——_ FF 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
DISPUTE IN THE NEWCASTLE BUILDING TRADE. 





_—An adjourned conference of the representatives of 

'the Master Builders’ Association and the Building 
Trades’ Federation was held on the 2nd inst. at the 
County Hotel, Neville-street, Newcastle, under the 
| presidency of Canon W. Moore Ide, for the purpose 
of making final arrangements for a settlement of the 
present dispute in the building trade. 
of the conference, a settlement was effected, and 
| work will be resumed as usual on Monday morning, 
it being understood that all the men locked out 
would be again employed upon the jobs upon which 


As the result 


| they were engaged when the dispute commenced. 
| With the object of preventing future strikes or lock- 


ing the Federation to protect our interests, we, at | 
the same time, disclaim any covert hostility to) 


at present, exist between them and their employees, | 


in the commencement, to. Dr. W. H. 
take up the work of conciliation between certain | _ of Disinfection.” 


| 


f outs, it was decided to hold another conference to 
become a power never, in the history of the trade | | discuss the formation of a Conciliation Board. 


—_— ——— 
LJ -_ Ld 


MEETINGS. 





FRIDAY, MARCH 9. oe 


aed Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
on Nee on ‘‘ Infectious Diseases and Methods 
p.m, 


SATURDAY, MARCH ro. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations Jor — 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit to Sewage and Destructof 
| Werks, Ealing. a 


2p.m 
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Royal Institution. — Lord Rayleigh on ‘“ Light, 
with Special Reference to the Optical Discoveries of 
ewton.”. V. 3 p-m, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—{1) Visit to 
(Chancelot Roller Flour Mill, Bonnington. (2) Visit to 
Pilrig House. 

Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on ‘‘The 
History of Architecture.” IX. 3 p.m, 


MoNnDAY, MARCH 12. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—{1) Special 
General Meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current. year.. (2) Ordinary General Meeting to consider 
the London Streets and Buildings Bill promoted, as a 
private Bill, by the London County Council, and entitled 
‘A Bill to Consolidate and Amend the Enactments 
Relating to Streets and Buildings in London,” the 
suggested short title of which is ‘* The London Building 
Act, 1894.”- The discussion will be opened by Mr. Arthur 
Cates, Vice-President. 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association, Carpenter's Hail.— 
Paper by Mr. H. F. Joel. -8 p.m. 

ociety Of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Hugh Stannus 
on * The Decorative Treatment of ‘Artificial Foliage.” 
IV. 8p.m. 

TUESDAY. MARCH 13. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. F. J. Sykes on “Objects 
and Methods of Inspection.” 8 p.m. : 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed :—{1) ‘‘ The Liverpool Overhead Railway,” by 
Messrs. J. H. Greathead and Francis Fox; (2) ‘* The 
Electrical Equipment of the Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
way,” by Mr. Thomas Parker. Time permitting, Mr. 
Ernest Collins on ‘‘ The Prevention and Detection of 
Waste of Water.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 


Architects Benevolent Society (9, Conduit-street).— 
Annual General Meeting’ of Subscribers and Donors. 


5 p-m. 

Architectural Association Camera Club.—Mr. R 
Elsey Smith on “‘ My Travels in Greece and Cyprus.’ 
Illustrated by the Optical Lantern. 8 p.m. 


Matters Connected with Building).—Professor Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ Englishman’s Home.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations 
Jor Sanitary Officers). — Visit to Offensive Trades and 
Examples of Building Construction under the Bye-Laws 
at Mitcham. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Charles L. Burdick on ‘* The 
Fountain Air Brush.” 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 

Architectural Association.—(1) Mr. F. E. Masey on 
“Modern Architecture in the East End of London” ; (2) 
Mr. Theo. Moore on “‘Old Architecture in the East End 
of London.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Dr. Arthur Newsholme on ‘‘ Nature 
of Nuisances, including Nuisances the Abatement of which 
is Difficult.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Messrs. S. Henry Barraclough and Lionel S. Marks on 
** Coal Storage in the United States.” 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 


Architectural Association. — Visit to the Tower of 
London. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations rhe 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit to Barking Sewage Outfa 
Works. 

Royal Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on “ Light, with 





Special Reference to the Optical Discoveries of Newton.’ 


VI. 3p.m. ee : 
Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Paisley. 


Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on “ The 
History of Architecture.” X. 3 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY 27.— By C. R. Cross: 11, Albert-pl., 
Kensington, f., 1,8754—By Furber, Price, & Furser: 
No. 105, Hatton Garden, f., r. 300/., 3,750/.; 16, 18, 
King’s-rd., Sloane-sq., u.t. 49 yYS., g.r. 110’, r., 350%, 
3,850l. ; the Lease of 30, 32, Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., 
u.t. 19 yrs. and 11 yrs., r. 160/., 1,000l.—By /ze/d & Sons: 
202 to 214 (even), St. James’s-rd., Bermondsey, u.t. 39 yrs., 
g.r. 242. 108., 1,4102.; 102 to 112 (even), St. James’s-rd., 
Ut. 39 yrs., g.r. 21l., 1,1501.; too, St. James’s-rd., u.t. 
40 yrs., g.¥. 52., 40l., 3107. 5 37, Macks-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 
si. 10s. r. 40/., 325¢.; 1. house and factory, Bombay-st., 
u.t. 39 and 36 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 80/., 650/. ; 226, Lynton-rd., 
U.t. 35 yrs., gr. 5/., 1602. ; 218, 220, Alderminster-rd., u.t. 
42 yrs., g.r. 102., 2801.—By W. Thompson: “ The Castle 
Tavern,” Upper-sq., Isleworth, f., r. 45/., 2,o10/. ; 3 to. 7, 
Castle-pl., f., 300/.; No. 31, New Park, Highbury, ‘u,t. 
55 yrs., gr. 212., 9554.;. No. 26, Bloomsbury-Sq.;” ut. 
5 yrs., g.r. 262. 5s., r. 1§04, 300/.; 27, Bloomsbury-sq., 
u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. 262. 5s., r. 113¢., 2207. 

FEBRUARY 28.—By Slade & Butler: F.g.r. of 107, 
Salvador-pl., Tooting, reversion in 8 yrs., 5oo/.; fig.r. of 
13/., ditto in 74 yrs., 550¢.—By Wokes & Nokes: 157, 159, 
and 16t, Copenhagen-st., Islington, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 54/., 
4452.—By G. B. Smalipeice : 21, 22, Old Bailey and Ware- 
house, City, f., area 2,690 ft., r. 200/., 6,050/.—By R. Tidey 
& Son: 155, Church-rd., Islington, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 52., 
r. 452., 4602. ; 45, Stanley-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 3/. 155., Fr. 
281., 280/.—By Thurgood & Martin: 3 and 5, Dames-rd., 
Forest Gate, and plot of land, f., s500/. ; 7 and 9, Dames- 
rd., u.t. 74 yrs.; g.r. 152., 29545 5 and 6, Cobbold-rd., f., 
4402.3 41, Strode-rd., f., 175/.; 2 to 6, Mabel Cottages, 
Leytonstone, f.,.755/.; a plot of f. land, Cobbold-rd., 
tool. ; ‘‘ Edward’s Cottage,” f., 215/. ; 19, Sanson-rd., f., 
1752. ; 45, Lansdowne-rd, and plot of land, f., 4752. ; a plot 
of f. land, Lansdowne-rd., 130/.; 35, Lansdowne-rd., f., 
1152. ; f.g.r. of to/. 10s., reversion in 78 yrs., 210/. ; 35, 37, 
39, Lancaster-rd., f., 4907. ; a plot of f. land, Lancaster-rd., 
1102, 3 a ditto, Leytonstone-rd., o a. 3 r. 24 p., 6502. ; “* The 
Shrublands”’..and ‘‘ Royal Lodge,” f., 1,5854—By C. P. 
Whiteley (at Stratford): 
Stratford, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 1082. 10S., 2,700/. 

Marcu 1.—By W. Hail: 91, Harley-rd., Harlesden, 


u.t. 96 yrs., gor. 5/., r. 362., 3252. ; 95 to. 101 (odd), Harley- 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on | Bire 


Granite ranite 

ecge kerb flat kerb Granite 

at per fc. at per ft, pitchers at 

run. run. per ton. 

s. d. s, d. Zs. ad. 

Nowell & Co.....ceee--0ee - I 63 ; I 7 Iaxr. 

W. Griffith ....... FS die 60 0h r 4% ; zr 6 114 6 

I, Mowlem & Co.......+..- 10 A 111 riz 6 
Eddystone GraniteQuarries, 

Limited ......sess Sb eos a? ae ee i ri2 0 
Wee BUGS. .cocccecetacees - 4 dee I 5 ea ~ 
A. Robinson, Annalong} .. 0 11 hes SO} hiked o- 

S. Trickett & Sons ........ ee me. 2 Sb ce 118 6 
Tildesley, Shepherd, &) 1 6%} ~-.... x 8 aia ri 8 

RENIOR  ccccbecsccecds 1 4 ecce << eet rir 8 
A. & F. Manuelle, London* 1 5 ike 27 ieee riz 9 
E. J. Van Praagh & Co. .. r 73 ose 72S deus IIr o 
Hartshill Quarry Co. ...... x 6 si zr 9 e 116 0 
Gordon & Burney ..... coo O38 ene ro ° $32 
Pettrick Bros. ..ceseseeses re 3 cece z..2 Joes I4 0 

I od I 9 $0 IiIr o 

Freeman & Sons ........+. is 6 ‘ 249 : ae 

Gordon & Sons..ess-cessss O I eco ba Ss 

Groby Granite Co. eeeeeeee ae . oo I 7 6 

W. Vaughan ..cccccccscees 2 s eee xr 6 r 5 6 

| Shap Granite Co. ...+++++-. SS Ee See 17 6 
Welsh Granite Co. ........ I 3 = 1 8 6 


2t to 28 (odd), Hotham-st., ' 


rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 1262,, 1,2002. ; 22, Lansdowne- 
ter., Hampstead, u.t. 974, g.r. r2/., r. 45¢., 3454.-—-By 
Eastman Bros.: 27, Beverley-rd., Anerley, u.t. 70 7rs., 
g.r. 152., r. 452., 3304.—By Wewbon & Co.: 60, Victoria- 
rd., Finsbury-pk., f., 7754. 3 20, Woodbridge-st., Clerken- 
well, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 162., r. Bol., 2052. ; 78. 90, Cloudesley- 
rd., Islington, u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 162., r. ., 2052.3; 18, 20, 
Cambridge-rd., Lee, u.t, 70 yrs., g.r. 20¢., r. 754., 5954.— 
By H. Griffin: 58, 60, Alfred-st., Battersea, u.t. 67 -yrs., 
g.r. 62., 2554. 3 62, 64, Alfred-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 62., 290/.; 
6, Mallinson-rd., Wandsworth Common, f., r. 322., 4200. 5 
69, Kensal-rd., Westbourne-pk., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 5¢., fr. 
45/., 350/.—By Foster & Cranfield: 98, 100, 102, Leyton- 
stone, f. moiety, r. 74¢., 2252. 

MARCH 2.—By E. & S. Smith: 11, Green-ter., 
Clerkenwell, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 54. 108., r. 564, 3302.5 1 to 4, 
Claremont-sq., Pentonville, u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 108/., r. 230/., 
465/.—By Green & Son: 1 to 9, Mundella-ter., Battersea, 
f.r. 282/., 3,560/. ; 1 to 55 odd, and 59 to 75 odd, Mundella- 
rd., f.r. 9774., 8,0252. ; 2to 30 even, Mundella-rd., f.r. 3872, 
3.3754 5 10, 11, and 12, Mundella-ter., fir. 93¢. 128., 8057. ; 
4 to 9, Thessaly-ter., f.r. 1877. 4s., 1,610¢.; 1, 2, and 3, 
Thessaly-ter., f.r. 98¢., 1,2052. ; x to 11 odd, Thessaly-sq., 
f.r. 132¢. 108., 1,100/. ; 22 to 28 even, Thessaly-sq., f.r. 
887. 8s., 8652.3; 2 to 18 even, Thessaly-sq., fir. 1984. 18s., 
1,8307. ; 20, Thessaly-sq., f.r. 422. 25., 435¢. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years} st. for street. ; rd. for road ; sq. for 

for place; ter. for terrace cres. for crescent ; 


uare ; pl. 
a: for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, ~~ shite: diane Setin, Porto Rico o0/o/6 0/1/6 
Teak, H.1. ..load g/so/o sg/zolo | Vn Tallan --. ofolsh ofol7 
Sequoia, U.S. ft.cu 2/3 2/6 

a, aene load — 3/t5/0 METALS. 
ir , Oscccooves 2 10/0 3 10/0 Iron—Pig. in Scot- 
ye eS 3/s/o 4/10/0 ? 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. x/s/o 2/10/0 ao nik siddiied ton 2/2/1134 o/o/o 
Oak, do. ..... a/tso 60/0) J ondon........ 5/17/6 6/o/o 
Canada ........ s/to/o. 7/00 no. do. at wo 
Pine, Canada red a/1slo 35/0) in wales....... » 5/7/16 s/x0/0 
Do. Yellow.... 2/s/0 4/1010 | no, Staffo 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/ro/o s/t0/0 | in London ..... 6/o/0 6/10/0 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/x0/o COPPER — British 
on Riga, / 4/10! cake and ingot 42/s/o 42/1s5/o0 
on Cup LOZ we eeevee a/s/o 4/10'0| Best selected .. 43/0/0 43/10/0 
D mp "Finland 2/s/o 4'10,0 Sheets, strong... sz/o/o o/o/o 
end & xststd 100 _Bjofo ro/xofo | Chill, ars... dalx/3, 40/63 
Do, 4th & 3rd.. .7/10/o  Blofo| yy pan — Pp ig, ; . 3 
0. Riga ....+. 7/10/0 9/0/0| “gnanich...... ton 9/6/3 o/o/o 
St. Petersburg, English com 
ist yellow .... 10/0/0 13'10/0 | brands.......... 9/7/6  ofojo 
Do, 2nd yellow 80/0 9/0/90) Sheet English, 
Do. white...... 8/100 11/00) 6& jhs, per sq. ft. 
Swedish....... - S/oj0 16/0/0| andupwards.... x1/o/o e/o/o 
White Sea...... 80/0 16 10/0 " 11/10/0 o/o/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 22/10 0 ag/10/0 | 7} y C — English 
Do. do, 2nd.... 17/o/o 18/10/0 | “ cheet....... ton 19/10/o o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/10/o 10/10/o| Vieille Mon 
Do. Spruce, 1st go/o x1/o/o Diicobady cos 20/o/o ofo/o 
Do. do. 3rd & é/ ; TIN—Straits...... 63/17/6 64/7/6 
non mons on ty me 7/t§/0 | Australian...... 64/5/0 64/15/0 
ew Brunswic fojo 7/5/09 | English Ingots.. 71/0/o 71/10/o 
Bottoms, all kinds gjo/o 15/o/0/ Banca.......... 71/o/o 71/15/0 
Tn aoe Billiton .....++. 67/0/0 67/10/0 
i aikacaeh o/10/6 ofxs/6 
Do. and......+5 0/7/6 of13/0 OILS. 
Other qualities— 0/5/3 o/7jo | Linseed ...... ton 20/2/6 20/s/o 
Cedar, Cuba.. ft. /3 4% | Cocoanut, Cochin g30/o/e o/o/c 
Honduras, &c. /3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 2315/0 o/0/o 
Mahogany, Cuba /3% (6 alm, Bhcccece 240/09 o/o/o 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, Engli 
cargo av, I3 1/6 pale .......++-«. 2r/1s'o 22/o/0 
Mexican do, do, 13 14 | Do. brown........ 20/0l@. 20/5/0 
Tobasco do. do. / /6_ | Cottonseed ref.... 19/1§/01/10/0 
Honduras do. .. / /st-| Oleine........... « ~ 22/0/0° 24/o/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/ojo 1r3/o/o| Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o s/o/o 
Rose, BG dc duane 8'olo B o/o .Fr CQ iccccce s/o/o 12/o/fo 
Bahia .......... g/o/o 17/o/o| TAR —Stockholm 
Satin, St. Do- barrel o/21/o o/o/o 
MiINGO.....2++2. Of/0/§ ofzfo Archangel...... o/r1/o o/o/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 


BODMIN.—For the erection of school buildings, for the School 
Board. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, architect, Bodinin :— 


Grose & Harris........ £3,336 10} Brown & Grose, 

Ham & Shelly ...... - 3,290 0 Bodmin ® ......ccce0e £2,540 0 
ames Julian .......... 3,220 o| Samson Trehane ...... 2,502 oO 
Gilbert az Walters .... 2,650 0 * Accepted. 





BRIGHTON.—For the supply of 4,000 ft. run of granite flat kerb; 
3.000 ft. granite edge kerb, and 100 tons pitchers, for the Town 
Council, Mr. F. J. v. May, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton :— 





* Accepted for 2,000 ft. lineal of best dressed granite edge kerb, 
10 in. by 6 in. at 1s. 5d. per ft.,:2,500 ft. lineal of best dressed granite 
flat kerb, r2in. by 6in., at 1s. 7d., perft., and 100 tons of best 
dressed granite pitchers at 32s. 9d. per ton, in accordance with the 
samples submitted. | 

+ Accepted for 1,coo ft. lineal of best. dressed granite edge kerb, 
to in. by 6in., at 11d. per ft., and 1,500 ft. lineal of best dressed 


BRADFORD (Yorks.).—Accepted for the exection of a store and 
road, for-the Brad i 






Society, Limited." i Rycroft. & Firth, aes Beane 
ty, ycro “4 itects, ° 
buil Manchester-road, Bradford :— 

Masons work.—T, H eeeeteeeeeeeeee 

Foiners’ work.—R, H, Garforth, B beecsers 


, Bradford 
Plumbers’ work.—R. S, Abbott & Son, Bradford .. 
Plasterers’ work.—B. Sugden & Son, Bradford .., 
Slaters’ work.—Hill & Nelson, Bradford .......... 
Painters work.—Joseph Marsiand, Bradford ...... 
lronfounders.—Roberts & Co, Dudley Hill ......., 


£1,585 12 6 





CAERWYS ‘(Wales).—For the restoratien of the church, for the 


Building ‘Committee. Mr. W. H. + aes architect, Oswestry :— 
Hugh B, Hughes ........ $2,322 RO Se £1,786 
Hugh Jones ..:.......... 1,997 | Jno. Edwards (withdrawn) 1,136 





CHELMSFORD.—For the 
recreation ground. Mr. G. 
Museum Terrace, Chelmsford :— 

Thirty-three tenders were sent in ranging from 3s. 3d, to 8s. sd. 
per yard. The tender of T. H. P. Dennis, of Chelmsford, at 3s. 3a. 
per yard was accepted. . 


pupoly of soo yds. iron railing for the 
- Sasse, Borough Surveyor, 14, 





HEXHAM.—For the erection. of new printing works and offices 
for the Proprietors of the Hexham Courant, Beaumont-street, 
Hexham, county Northumberland. Messrs. Marshall ck, 
architects, 4, Northumberland-street, Newcastle :— 

a ee -++-$1,760 § 6] Rutherford & Arm- 

- At 


Mievcecess 1,553 p 4 °o strong e+ eeeeee eeee 1,40 14 ° 
E, Darlington ...... 1,417 9 6] Ed. Snowball, Hex- £1005 
J. Herdman & Sons, 1,413 16 6] ham (ac +» 3,357 5 © 





HORBURY (Yorks.).--Accepted for excava 


» levelling, and 
laying out 6 acres of land at the sewage works. 


r., Samuel Shaw, 





C.E,, Union-street Dewsbury :— 
Garforth Bros., Old Bank-road, Mirfield ........ £105 2 1% 
KENLEY (Surrey).—For alterations and additions to house and 
gardener’s lodge. Mr. R. M. D. Lucas, architect, 1, Portland+ 
street, Southampton :— 
W. Winburn .......... £48 10| J. Monger, Kenley*® .. £376 10 
Bh. TUE woccececssss ° 


400 
*Amended and Accepted. 





LEEDS.—For the eregtion of a Church, Armley ; 


house, New Lag pen &c. Mr. Fre Rhodes, architect, 
Upper Wortley, Leeds i= - ‘ 
Church, 
Bricklayer and Mason.—Tom Wellburn, Armley £190 © 0o 
Foiner.—Tom Walker, Armley... ......eeee+ 115 0 0 
Plasterer.—Brown & Brook, Armley .........++> 18 0 0 
Slater.—J. W. Richmond, Leeds ..........-0e0+. 29 0 0 
House. 4 
Bricklayer and Mason.—F. H. Cartet, Reeds .. 980 0 
Foiner.—Geo. Foster, Armley .....seswes..-+++ 32 15 Oo 
Piumber.—A, B, Cromack, Armley weeecce 59°90 
Plasterer.—Brown & Brook, Armley ». «+ 54 ¢yppepecy IRAQ) Os 
Slater.—Adam Temple, satmeapee | Or 9 


epaneaces ced se epy° ‘ 


nl 





io sf 
LIVERPOOL.—For leveig snd road4fiaking at the ‘Hospita 
Mill-lane, Old Swan, for the West Derby and- Wavertree join 
Hospital Committee. Mr. F. C. Everett, Surveyor,: Public Offices 
Green-lane, Tuebrook, Liverpoo coeres 
. McCabe & Co..... £937 15 6| Chas. Burt .......... 
ames Wilde ........ 2 0 o| Jas. Keating & Son, 

. F. Chadwick .... 823 13 10] Liverpooljaccepted) 750 10 © 

[Surveyor’s estimate, £710 15%), ad. . 








LONDON.—For ma@king-up and paving Cranbury-road, Fulhani, 
- the Vestry of the Parish of Fulham. Mr. James P. Norrington, 
urveyor :— 


i 
































ee oe 
| 2 i pe 
| of re) “s 
7] Ps oe 
‘See ee ee a (55 
Bee sRak es BS 4°; 
: S| Sto oS bey 2 Sh 
G. Wimpey & Co., ¢ 
Hammersmith .... | 719 | 415| jor}; — _ _ 303 
Thos. Adams, Wood | 
GOBER dc contoccoce | 746) 418) gar) — 321 | 321 | 310 
H. J. Greenham, | 
Hammersmith .....| 690 | 440} — 346; — =_ _ 
Victoria Stone Co., | ' 
ingsland ........ _ _ _ 323 i,— a =~ 
Nowell & Robson, 
Kensington ...... 837 | 427| 303| — — — — 
Imperial Stone Co., | 
Greenwich........ _— _ _ _— _ 3133 | — 
E. Parry, Fulham .. | 715; — a — — — _ 
J. ears, Earl's | —_ 
oe es Se | 670| — _ aa oo — 











LONDON.—<Accepted for decorative repairs to 39, Cavendish- 
road, Brondesbury, for Mr. W. H. White :— 
Walter & Allan aeccceacsntssncneneooégsh £143. 0° 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of a new Police Station, West Ham, 
for the Receiver of Police. Mr. John Butler, architect, Quantities 
by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 





lows G2 HE oc ccvcssceve Ltd | ADOT vcécssicccccccvscce £6,973 
LAWFENCE .ccwccccoccccess F057 | LACRSY 0 6occ secede ig dows 6,870 
Scrivenor ...... ccccvccees 7,090 | Chessum ...ccccccccceres 6,799 
Smith cocscccsscccccccccse 7,020 | POTTY .occccccccescocess «> 6,773 
GIGVOE ccccscccccccecscce 6,987 | Killby & Gayford ........ 6,630 
Willncott - ccccccvsscocsese 6,975 | Hart Bros. ....cesssecees 6,497 





LONDON.—For new photographs studio at 414, Brixton-road, 
S.W., for Mr. W. H. Tuck. Mr. E. L. Schneider, architect, Upper 


Tooting :— 

Rice & Son eeeeaeeeweteeeaeee £240 Maxwell. ..cs-sceccosensoess Sage 
F. & H. F. Higgs .......--- 235 | E. W. Mitchell®...... scocce 228 
Wm. Read ..... dpedbovecce 230 * Accepted, 








LONDON.—For the reconstruction of néw sugar hou 
filling and cutting sheds, Clyde Wharf, North Woolwich-road, 
Docks, E., for Messrs. David Martineau & Sons. Limited. 
P. Ryan, C.C., architect, Thorners 
church-street, E.C, Quantities 
Curzen, Gracechurch Buildings, 


For Building Works. 


se, new 
Victoria 
Mr. W. 
Ch Ingram Court, Fen~ 
5 Fig F. Warburton, Stent, & 


Hall, Beddall, & Co. ....£12,485 | Holliday & Greenwood .. £8,577 
Se) Nightingale ...... 11,980 | S. & W. Pattinson ...... 8,543 
Thomas Boyce ........-+- 8,637 | Scrivener & Co......... o- 8,382 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons .. . 8,626 | Holloway Bros.” ........ 8,056 





For Comstructional Iron and Steel Works. 


R. Moreland & Sons 19 3| Young & €o,*.... £3,840 0 © 
Handyside ....... - #925 0 0 mre, 
For Patent Fireproof Partitions. 
Cunnah-Wrights®.....,....-. ereeeee Se eee £34 13 9 
For Glazing. on 
William Ramsey.... £1to 13 8| Meliowes & Co..... £109 0 8 
Hellivell & Co..... »» 0 § 0| S. Deards & Co.*.. 9516 6 
* Accepted. 





LONDON. — For 
place, Bayswater, for 


— ~ Sos 28 
rebuilding g_ shop andl gpsemises. 4, Coburg. burg 
Mr. R. W. Clarke. “A. Burnell B : 





granite flat kerb, 12 in. by 6 in., at 1s. od. per ft., in accordance with ) 





the samples submitted.. 





F& J. Woods ....£3 
; s00243574 
Grover .... 3448 


@ 0] McCormick. :...++-+-43342 0 0 
3,289 6 


o o| Creaton & Co....... 
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i. 


THE BUILDER. 








[Marcu 10, 1894, 

















LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Angel and Trumpet ' public- 
bouse, High - street, Stepney, for Reid's Brewery Company, 


ted’: — 
Constaar & Fairbourne . or Sar Patman x Wothasinghan . -£2,471 
Creaton & Co... esccceeeee Wells . 2,455 





LONDON.—For proposed alter alterations at Nos, 226, 228, and 230, 
Oid-street, St. Lukes, for Lefever & Co B4 
Gordon Stanham, architect, 10oB, Gueen n Vicionia-street, E, ce 


Patman & Fother- | Appley ...esseeeee- ” £1,504 9 6 

DAUR asencaenen £717 0 © Sichanioon sosmecs » 1,433 0, 0 

Gould & Brand .... ny o o| Thomas .......+«- ee 1,428 14 © 

F. & H. F. Higgs gt} o o| Jarvis & Sons. 1,235 0 O 

Ey ocvecscccce: 2,595 © © ndon & Co.*.... 1,158 0 O 
* Accepted, Gan 





MALDON.—For rebuilding stables at the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” Maldon, 
for Mr. Chas. Armstron > Sianeees and receiver to the Colchester 


bec tr ving Company. r. J. W. Start, architect, Cups Chambers, 

oichester :— 

A. — bvescccccece £287 15 6 Slt. Gozzett...ecesees +-£250 0 O 

E, West.. oo coe 265 onas Smith, Maldon® 225 5 6 
° ‘Accepted. 





MORECAMBE.—Accepted for the erection of business pre- 
mises for Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, architects, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester-road, Bradford :— 

Masons’ and eres oe work. H, Birkley 

S& Sons, Wyk = sccccccscnscscccccscvcess* os 
Plumbers’ work, well B. Abbott, Morecambe 
Plasuverd work.—B, Sugden & Son, Brad- £2,159 
WT kc0ndoetcbdncceetesanasbobaaseensesncnsanbe 
Slaters’ work.—Thomas Nelson, Bradford........ 
Painters’ work.—John Fletcher, Bradford........ 





NEWCASTLE.—For alterations to the “‘ King’s Head” Hotel, 
‘Scotswood-road, for essrs. J. and McDonald. Messrs. 











Sasshal Dick, architects, 4, Northumberland-street, New- 
ast 
Middlemiss Bros. .. --£734 o o| J. & W. Lowry ...... 1s 0 
as. Smart ...e-ceese 610 oO | Wvittinns Hudspeth, ty 
d. Weatherley ...... 561 15 - Gateshead® ........ 537 18 7 
Thos. Weatheritt .... sst 5 © .® Accepted. 
OGMORE VALE.—For the proposed ge, Ogmore Vale :— 
1. Jenkins & Co. ........ I,§90 J, Hai Las owSbeder Josée 1,199 
E Newly & Co. ...... 1,400 athe & Carr snbdbwbe We 1,187 
Hainer & Som......se+. 1,304 | W. PefRins .....cceeseees 5155 
, Res ND OE SE ccccccss 1,259 | F. Sm me (accepted) 1,136 
W. Bowers & Co. ........ 1,250 | P. Gaylard neon bavansobeces 1,129 





PENTRE RHONDDA (Glam.).—For the erection of library 
buildings, Ton Pentre. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside, 
Pentre Rhondda :— ‘ 

John Rees......cececs «++» £2,600 | Alban Richards, Pentre* £2,300 
*Accepted, 





ce? 


PETERBOROUGH. —For the erection of a dwelling house, 
New Engiand, fot‘’Mr. Redhead. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, 
Peterborough :— 

Rowe f+ ceren na 243th su$299 28 9g] Machin......— ...... 








£278 0 oO 

GEAY, .000500>0ike skins; 093 0 Of} Sibley .....cccccccce 259 0 0 
Bailey ..iinrees- ae 284 0 oO Guttridge er a 250 0 O 
Bridgefoot . Sasocesees 280 7 0 

RYE (Sussex).—For the erection of school buildings, &c., for the 
committee of the Congregational Church. Mr. T. Elworthy, archi- 
tect, St. Leon Sea :— 
Francis & Pattenden ..... £960 G. uggett sebekeesesoesons £740 
Alfred Comport......cecce 783 | A. E. Nunn....... eccvcceces 
Big. REGGE: eccccoccccccesce 750 








SHEERNESS. —For the erection of house and shop, for Mr. 


Doughty. Mr. Edwin Pores, architect, Faversham :— 

George Pavey ......+e.- 549 © sborne & Co. .......0.. £479 © 
WEEDS ‘gu ccccepoccccepe 529 o| Leager, Sittingbourne 

G, Bowes: 2. ccceccsccce - 527 15 (accepted) ...ccccccece 459 © 





SHEERNESS.—For the erection of five houses, for Mr. Kite. Mr. 
Parrish, architect, Sheerness :— 





Osborne & CO, secccccces 4 we DRGES sccovevesésosts 0 ccce $8,285 

FOWN .cccccses eteBeccescce Pavey eeeeereeeece ereeerer 1,214 
Leager .....c0 EP me ccccce : a a rrr eee 1,060 
RUE acccncetbosnoceces 1,245 * Accepted, 





SLAITHWAITE.—For erecting board schools and _ master’s 
owen, | Slaithwaite, for the Slaithwaite and Lingard’s U. D. Board 
chool:— 
Accepted Tenders. 
Mason, &¢c.—Wm. =yi- Crimble, Slaithwaite} 
Joiners. &c.—J. Varley & Sons, > ys ace 
Plumber, &c. a Goodhall Marsden 


*eeeee 


> £2,100 


Heating ins ya ;" WwW. —,, ‘Hudders- 


eeeeeee- ee eeeeeeeeeene @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee J 














SOUTHAMPTON. — For alterations and additions to the 
“* Pembroke” Hotel and the house adjoining in Pembroke-square, 
and the general ee of the same, for Messrs. Mew, Langton, 
& Co., Brewers, Newport, Isle of W Wight. Mr. E. agg Poole, 
architect, 2. Portland-street, ic B, _ 

Sti Ui, bessencncssention bas |S Bagshaw & 
H. Stevens & Co. .......... Southampton sisteeice | £290 





ST. MARY CRAY.—Accepted for the’erection of house :— 
Osborne & Co., Orpington £280 0 o 


—— + rds 





‘ for 


TODMORDEN (Yorks.).—For paving, flagging, &c., enn and 
ifteen other streets, for the Local Board. Mr. H. ‘Sha , GH, 
Surveyor, Town Hail, Todmorden. Quantities by Saedwers — 


Jet Lp Dh 








Benjamin Lamb.. 2s 244 14 10 | Wm. Chew (portion 
Thomas Gadfield .. 2,215 9 o of contract) ...... £1,600 10 8 
pay M‘Cabe & Co. 1 ,986 17 2 | Thomas’ Horrocks, 
oe Johnson........ ‘1,835 6 73 Burnley*®........ 1,797 6 4 
* Accepted. 





Mesty Croft, 


WEDNESBURY.—For laying out a new street, 
E. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, 


for the Corporation. Mr. 
Town Hall, Wednesbury :— 


— is, o| ones & Fitzmaurice £430 0 0 
Martin .......00. + Bs 6 — _ a 427 3 8 
ohn oon Betas ese ay Law, Kidder- 

acob Biggs ....... » 460 > — oe (accepted) 400 0 0 
ohn W. Fereday .. 455 18 6 . Burnham.......- 395 © Oo 
Herbert Holloway... 439 © © 








WHITCHURCH. —Accepted for the sewerage of Whitchurch, 
Cardiff Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. William Frazer, 


ineer. of Works :— 
J.J Ba Contract No. 1. £8 
BOR, BAGG: |. cocedcivecswsboVeccedocevsestes I120 
“(Engineer's estimate, £749 9 6.] 
Contract No. 2. 
Wood & Son, Cardiff... ......0-s00--eeees --£589 10 8 
[Engineer's estimate, £674 18 ‘o] 
Contract No. 3. 
Frank Ashley. Cardiff... .......cccvcsecceceees: £751 17 8 
[Engineer’s estimate, £842 6 0] 
Contract No. 4. 
D. FoEets DRGs es iGo cteccnevesccs vooccctes £1,690 10 11 
(Engineer's estimate, £2, o19 14 6] 
Contract No. §. 
$0 ob bd 0 isbodsccccwcccee 1,128 9 oO 


Mackay, Newport, Mon 
Aj gineer’s estimate, £1,245 12 4] 
; nS 


WHITEHAVEN. —For the erection of a hospital for infectious 


diseases, for the Town and Harbour Trustees :— 











S. McWhinney ....£4,376 2 9| Jonathan Young ....£3,944 10 0 

Wm. Bradley, Millom, avid Burns (painting 
Cumberland* .... 3,954 17 2 EE 2 on) 
WIMBLEDON,—For No. 


Contract, Wimbledon Park Estate, for 
the Wimbledon Park Land Company, Limited. Mr. William Hunt, 
goed =e Sepneyee, 5, York-buil ings, Adelphi :— 

4° 53 $3 | Nicholls inocepted) 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE BUILDER" issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of -"" —~ of furor at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To eo roca nally Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China’ Cey _— Dee Remittances 
(payable to DOUGLAS OURDRIN NIE ) should 6 be addressed to 

e Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER.” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 














ESTABLISHED 13866, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SEATING AND TILING, 


fo be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


| siemens tun-rooms, and terraces. 
nt 


1 Suffolk House, Cannon-street, Ef 






















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. C, E. (we have not space to continue a correspondence on| 
subject).—B. & H. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompr 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
tion. | 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and » | 


addresses. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, i. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected c ’ 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-it which 
been duplicated for — jou are NOT DESIRE 

All communication literary and artistic matters ¢ 
be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those relating to | 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to Tm 
PUBLISHER, and net to the Editor. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening and Pr 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


HAM Hin. STOW, 
The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful corm 
of sod material. Quarries well opened. Qzy 
des guaranteed. Stonework delive 
ood fines fixed.egmplete. Samples and estimates f 
Address, The fi Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, St 
‘under-Ham} Somerset. London Agent: Mr, E, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Ap 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, ¢ 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse flog 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roc 


pe 


' 











oie}! 





ractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [Ar 


QUANTITIES, ac.. LITHOGRAP 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SOR, 20, Parliament-st., S. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES ANDD 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post thx. [ 


French Asphall 


COMPANY, 








‘Vi 
















~ 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL Am 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 


WASFHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS 
&c., &c. 


te ae 
wes *® 





This Asphalte was chosen to 

laid at Sandringham, on the ne 

General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 


eZ: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING, 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. + LIVHERPOOT,. 


352 to 364, ‘Etiston-road, N.W. 
218 and 920, High-street, Borough, §.E. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


—_ 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 






ed 





+ GLASGOW 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 
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FACADE OF SAN ZACCARIA, VENICE. 


(Published as an Illustration to Professor Aitchison's Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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FACADE OF THE CERTOSA, PAVIA. 


(Published as Illustrations to Professor Aitchison’s Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE. 
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(Published as an Illustration to Professor Aitchison’s Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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BATH PUMP-ROOM EXTENSION COMPETITION: FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN.—Mkr. J. M. Brypon, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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Academy Exhibition, 1898. 
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SWAN BUILDINGS, E.C.—Mr. Basit CHAMPNEYS, ARCHITECT 





